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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


From the tone of the speeches in the final education 
debate in the Commons one might really have ex- 
pected the House to be draped in black. It is a pity 
there was no tolling of S. Margarets’ bell. How did 
Canon Henson come to be guilty of so serious an 
omission, seeing he is amongst the chief mourners ? 
The Prime Minister’s funeral oration was less a 
eulogium of the martyred Bill than an attack on Mr. 
Balfour. Poor Mr. Balfour seems to have drawn the 
animosity of the Government even more than the 
House of Lords. Mr. Birrell took up the tale of his | 
iniquity from Sir Henry and like him wound up with a 
menace. Yet all this tragic denunciation did not 
apparently damp the spirits of Mr. Long or any other 
Unionist one whit. Why should it? What has happened ? 
The Lords have had the honesty to act on their convic- 
tions. An attempt to force on the country a political 
religion, which is no one’s faith entire, has failed. 
Why should anyone cry over it, except those who were 
calculating to get from it political advantage ? 


Mr. Balfour has earned the gratitude of all who care 
for religious freedom. The removal of this Bill clears 
the way for a settlement that will effect equality not by 
depriving all the churches alike of their rights, but 
by giving them to all alike. And Mr. Balfour will 
himself, we hope and believe, be the man one day to 
introduce this happier settlement of religious education. 
His vigour and effectiveness in debate has been 
remarkable during the autumn sitting ; and is in some 
contrast to his summer form. On the Government 
side Mr. Asquith has certainly receded in significance ; 
Mr. Licyd-George has on the contrary advanced. 


Everyone is still praising Sir Edward Grey ; but it is 
not the Liberal ‘‘ Imperialists” who dominate the 
counsels of the Government. Of private members on 
the Opposition side Lord Turnour has been much to the 
front ; and Lord Helmsley. Mr. F. E. Smith has wisely 
been keeping himself in the background. 


Personally Mr. Birrell is a very real asset to the 
Government side. His description of himself as ‘‘a 
plain blunt man” is only superficially true. He has a dis- 
arming geniality, and a breadth of wit that threatens at 
times to make a breach in the defences of opponents on 
which sentimentality and cant break in vain. But his 
facile verbosity is sometimes his undoing. One time 
he bursts upon the House in surprising explosions of 
truth, and another time he lapses into errors of taste. 
The one makes his friends uncomfortable, the other 
his opponents obdurate. 


In the other House Lord Crewe has also done very 
well. It isa pity he has a halting delivery ; it takes from 
the effect of very able speaking. On the Opposition 
side Lord Lansdowne has shown all the qualities that 
might be expected of him. Amongst the ‘‘ reverend 
prelates’ the Archbishop of Canterbury has fought 
conscientiously for the Church as the Primate should. 
Dr. Davidson has been most effective as a debater. 
Moderate men at any rate should attend to him. That 
he was unable to effect a compromise ought to satisfy 
everyone that compromise was impossible. The Bishop 
of Rochester was also forcible. He has always taken 
with the peers. 


These discussions have at any rate brought out very 
markedly the difference between the two Houses. In 
the Commons the Bill was riddled by the entire 
Opposition, led with the utmost vigour by Mr. Balfour ; 
so that one might naturally assume that when the Bill 
went to another place where the Conservative party 
predominated, it would be rejected summarily. On a 
purely party view it must be. Not at all. Their Lord- 
ships approached the business in their own way, and 
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independently. They debated the Bill for many weeks, 
and its ultimate fate remained uncertain till the very 
last moment. The Conservative majority in the Lords 
is large, but it is not used in the organised party 
manner as in the Commons. 


The real Education Bill of the session passed the House 
of Lords on Thursday. The local authorities will have 
the power to provide for feeding necessitous children at 
school and to levy a rate not exceeding a halfpenny. 
it largely depends on them whether they enforce pay- 
ment as far as possible from the parents of neces- 
sitous children. If they do, a greater coercion will be 
applied to parents who neglect their children than has 
ever been applied before. This is the answer to those 
who think a provision of this kind does, and charity 
does not, encourage parental irresponsibility. Un- 
happily a group of seventeen Conservative members 
opposed the Bill but otherwise it has been supported 
as strongly by the Opposition as by the Government. 


The debate in the House of Commons on the Sguth 
African constitution was marked by singular restraint ; 
indeed it was quite as dispassionate as that in the Lords. 
Lord Elgin and Mr. Churchill announced that ° the 
Orange River Colony would be given a constitution 
identical in substance with that given to the Transvaal. 
The colony was reviving: it was a golden opportunity. 
Mr. Lyttelton in a speech of studious moderation 
criticised the policy of the Government, and Mr. 
Churchill was almost affable. But in a moment of 
aberration he gave his own side away handsomely: he 


declared that the Dutch had now given up their ambi- 


tion of a Dutch South Africa under their own flag! A. 
bigger cat was never let out of the bag. Sir Charles 
Dilke was quick to complain; we do not wonder. 
Then it is a fact, admitted even by one of themselves, 
that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and his colleagues 
whilst in opposition strove to help traitors to the 
Empire. 


Mr. Harcourt is smarting a little at the way in which 
the House of Lords threw out his Plural Voting Bill, 
and in a letter this week to the usual ‘‘ correspondent ”, 
he announced sternly that the Government has no idea 
of allowing the action of the Lords to pass without an 
“effective” protest. We do not wonder that he is 
ruffled, for there is perhaps no record of a Government 
Bill being rejected so curtly and contemptuously as his 
was. But what “effective” revenge can Mr. Harcourt 
take? Surely he does not meditate tacking his beautiful 
disfranchising scheme on to a money Bill? Nor can he 
seriously think of marching down the indignant millions 
of democracy to threaten the Peers, because any fervour 
of this kind which may be available must be concen- 
trated of course on the action of the Peers in rejecting 
the Education Bill. Hence we take his threat to be but 
a brutum fulmen.. 


Once the Liberals liked to be regarded as the party 
of enfranchisement. Now they seem to have quite a 
craze for disfranchisement. Having failed with their 
Plural Voting Bill, they are perhaps trying to make up 

depriving of the franchise some 8,500 voters at 
orcester on the ground that the remaining 500 of the 
electorate are corrupt. When Sir Alexander Acland 
Hood moved for the issue of the Worcester writ on 
Monday the Attorney-General opposed. After the 
report of the Commission, he urged, the Government 
ought to have time to consider the matter. He depre- 
cated ‘‘ hot haste’, and dwelt almost unctuously on the 
purity of the Liberal electorate in Worcester. If they 
are so pure, ought they to be disfranchised? It looks 
as though a bad account of Liberal prospects in a bye 
election at Worcester had been received at the head- 
quarters of the party. 


One looks for some sense of responsibility, if not a 
eat one, in a Minister of State: but Lord Carrington 
oes not seem to see the connexion. He airily tells an 
audience that the Tariff Commission propose compul- 
sory purchase involving a probable English guarantee 
of at least five hundred millions. In fact the Tariff 
Commission only endorsed a bill which excluded com- 
pulsory purchase and limited the guarantee to 
12,000,000. When Mr. Chaplin points this out to 
Lord Carrington, the Minister for Agriculture with- 


draws his untrue statement as airily as he made it. 
It appears he had not closely examined the report 
when he explained its contents to a public meeting. 
We shall know in future what weight to attach to Lord 
Carrington’s statements. 


We are not surprised to see that Mr. John Ellis is 
retiring from his Under-Secretaryship ; the wonder was 
that a man of his age and air of authority in politics 
should ever have accepted a post one associates on 
the whole with young blood. The office did not com- 
port with his dignity. The vacancy should be filled up 
with a peer, for the Secretary of State is in the House 
of Commons, yet if one chamber is better fitted to deal 
with India than the other, it is certainly the House of 
Lords. But if the Government does this, it will of 
course cause a great deal of discontent among the 
young Radicals in the Commons. In any shuffling of 
offices anxious talent below will undoubtedly expect to 
get its due. 


For.some time past the Conservative party, there is 
no denying, has been in considerable difficulty with its 
chief machinery. It has had excellent men at head- 
quarters, but their qualities and gifts have not been 
quite suited to the work a chief organiser and agent 
has to carry out. But the party has found a new 
engineer under whose direction the machine ought to 
work well. Mr. Percival Hughes, who has just been 
appointed to the office, has the brain and the force for 
the work of chief agent. He has too the charming 
personality which counts substantially in a post like 
this. Altogether this is a bold and wise choice. 


Lord Milner’s speeches ‘at Manchester and Wolver- 
hampton had the quality which, as Mr. Morley says, all 
speeches must have to be worth anything. They were 
inspired by the personality, history, and achievements 
of the speaker. He paid the Unionist party a magnifi- 
cent compliment when he declared that as an imperialist 
and social reformer the Liberals have no use for him, 
and that it is only with the Unionists that he can find a 
place. While reading Lord Milner’s account of his 
conversion from the free trade standpoint to that of the 
wider imperial view of protection, the thought of Mr. 
Chamberlain comes to mind—mutato nomine de te 
fabula narratur. Lord Milner is a tariff reformer, but 
the tariff with him is only one of the means for the 
maintenance and consolidation of the British Empire. 
He is not afraid to demand universal military training 
in the name of democracy for all the best interests of 
the people. He had been told, he said, that imperialism 
as a political cry was as dead as Queen Anne. His 
answer to this is that with him imperialism is not a cry 
but a creed. Other things fill the newspapers at 
present: Lord Milner’s speeches are a stimulating 
gospel of the future to all who share his large views. 


Amongst a crowd of other messages that Mr. Roose- 
velt has sent to Congress, most of them relating to the 
great question of Federal and State rights, is one on 
the Japanese race difficulty in San Francisco. It covers 
a report by Mr. Metcalf, who urges the protection of 
the life and property of Japanese in San Francisco by 
Federal troops if the local police fail in their duty. The 
President announces that on the school question a suit 
will be raised to try the legality of the exclusion of 
Japanese children from the general schools ; but he 
hopes the good feeling of San Franciscans will make 
this unnecessary. There does not seem the least 
chance that it will. Mr. Metcalf is a Californian, and 
he is finding out how bitterly true it is that a prophet 
has no honour in his own country if he does not 
prophesy as his fellow-citizens wish. Senator Rayner’s 
theory is that if foreign governments make treaties 
with the United States, they must be prepared for a 
certain contingency of disunited States at their own 
risk. It is a pretty theory. 


Russian affairs have been dreadfully distorted by the 


prejudices of the foreign correspondent. In the ‘‘ Times” 
correspondence it has been evident that everything was 
seen through the medium of the various parties in oppo- 
sition. The motives of the Government were always 
impugned, and not a vestige of credit ever given for 
even a modicum of wisdom or good intention. This 
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has been unfortunate for the understanding of events 
in Russia and it is of interest to everyone to be in- 
formed by the ‘‘ Times” that it has now its ‘‘own 
Correspondent” in Russia. The leader in which 
this announcement was made was highly sympathetic 
towards M. Stolypin and his policy ; and with the close 
of the long quarrel between the ‘‘ Times” and the 
Russian Government a buoyant expectation springs 
up irresistibly that a new era has opened for Russia—in 
the columns of the ‘‘Times’”’. It is a pity there is no 
sign that the affairs of the French Church are to be 
described in future with a similar detachment from 
prejudice. But we note with pleasure the ‘‘ Punch” 
cartoon *‘ The Triumph of Democracy”; it will make 
its impression in Paris, 


Interest in the dissolution of the Reichstag and the 
ensuing elections should be tempered by discretion. 
This will be no case of an ‘‘appeal to the country” on 
some definite issue. The German Empire is com- 
posed of many States with various interests, religions 
and races. In many parts local interests entirely domi- 
nate imperial issues, therefore whatever the result of 
an election may be, it can in no case be a decision 
on one clear question of policy alone. Neither is it 
the fact that the Kaiser is personally unpopular, but 
his entourage is not enthusiastically regarded. It 
is extremely doubtful whether any electoral results 
will greatly affect the position of the Agrarians, who 
are not merely a noble and wealthy class, but re- 
present the landed peasantry quite as much as the 
nobility. No one doubts that the Kaiser is as anxious 
as anyone else to punish those responsible for colonial 
scandals and to set administration on a right basis. 
Altogether any attempt to describe the recent vote in 
the Reichstag as a protest against any one grievance 
will be wrong ; the situation is too complicated for ex- 
pression in a simple formula. 


Signor Tittoni’s speech on foreign affairs may be 
added to Prince Bilow’s and several others made 
recently by Foreign Ministers to show that whatever 
hostility appears in the press of different countries it 
has no counterpart in their official relations. He speci- 
ally emphasises this fact in regard to Italy’s relations 
with Germany and Austro-Hungary. In neither case 
has anything happened to make the alliance less 
acceptable to Italy. To Signor Tittoni the assumed 
embarrassment caused to Italy by the relations of 
Great Britain and Germany does not exist. Austro- 
Hungary’s friendship with Great Britain, too, is 
as close as that of Italy, and yet the same con- 
cern had not been shown in Austria as in Italy. 
In short, says Signor Tittoni, there can be no thought 
of a possible conflict between Great Britain and Ger- 
many. He also referred to Prince Biilow’s recent 
speech as showing that British and German relations 
had improved since last year. 


The eviction of the bishops and clergy under the 
Separation Law has been going on through the 
week in France. There have been several disturb- 
ances, at Nantes especially, but generally the demon- 
strations have been restrained and dignified expressions 
of sympathy with the victims of the law; those 
in Paris at the departure of the Archbishop being 
exceedingly impressive. In Paris the English, Irish 
and Scotch students at the Seminary of S. Sulpice 
have been ejected and deprived of the subsistence secured 
to them as part of the arrangement made some years 
ago, when the Government acquired land from 
the Seminary for the purposes of a military school. 
As the Church is now deprived of all its property 
and can make no charges to defray the expenses of 
ceremonies such as marriages and funerals, these cere- 
monies have had to be cut down to the most meagre 
proportions. In Paris the customary midnight Masses 
on Christmas Eve are not to be celebrated. 


M. Briand’s new law which is now before the 
Chamber is a confession that the insistence on buildings 
being registered under the law of 1881 regulating 

blic meetings is, as the clergy declared, impossible 
in the case of churches. An alternative form is now pro- 
vided, and yet not only have those who did not conform 
with the old law been prosecuted, but they will under 


the new law no longer be subsidised as provided by 


the Separation Law of 1905. It is still more 
tyrannous that for this disobedience the new law is 
to be passed declaring the property of the Church to 
devolve immediately on the communes and be secu- 
larised. So that M. Briand’s promise that the property 
should be held in sequestration for a year to enable 
associations cultuelles to be formed is broken, and he 
has after all submitted to the demand of the extremest 
Left, after protesting that he would not be a party 
to measures of provocation. Besides this, again on 
the insistence of the same section, the new law makes 
the formation of associations cultuelles impossible after 
the 11th December These are the inducements offered 
to the Vatican to accept the law that is now to take 
the place of the law of 1881, the objections to which 
mer been admitted by M. Briand himself to be quite 
valid. 


We are reminded by the way in which the Admiralty 
has dealt with the officers in the Portsmouth affair of a 
certain Admiral Byng who was shot, as Voltaire said, 
pour encourager les autres. A little more encourage- 
ment of the sort, and it will be less dangerous to be a 
naval officer in war than in peace. When a man’s 
reputation can be destroyed on such slight pretexts to 
conciliate a certain kind of popular opinion, the navy 
becomes a profession to avoid. There is too much 
reason to suspect that the punishment of the officers is 
not wholly disconnected with the sentiment that 
prompted the disgraceful attacks on Lieut. Collard. 
Have the officers been punished for fear the Admiralty 
should be accused of partiality, the men having been 
convicted? To be unjust that you may appear to be 
just is the most odious form of injustice. 


Sir Francis Hopwood has been transferred, perhaps 
we ought to say promoted, from the Board of Trade to 
the Colonial Office, taking up the office of permanent 
under-secretary. Sir Francis is an extremely able civil 
servant, as everyone knows, and he went to South 
Africa as one of the Commission appointed by the 
Government to clear the ground by inquiry for their new 
Transvaal constitution. This is not the sum of Sir 
Francis Hopwood’s colonial experience and technical 

ualification. He has been more than once to 

anada. But at the Board of Trade his long experience 
and intimate knowledge of the working of the depart- 
ment made him invaluable. We really do not see 
what the State stands to gain by this transference of 
an experienced public servant from a department he 
thoroughly understands to one he understands less. 
No doubt he will ‘* get up” his colonial work satis- 
factorily ; but others could do this who could more 
easily be spared from their present position. In so 
far as Sir Francis stands to gain personally, of course 
we are glad. Mr. Llewellyn-Smith succeeds him at 
the Board of Trade. 


We wonder how much champagne has been drunk 
and how much money been spent in promoting legisla- 
tion, or rather bills, over the Channel Tunnel. Some 
one ought to call for a Parliamentary return giving 
this information. The preliminary expenses would 
probably be no small fraction of the cost of the whole 
scheme, were it ever carried out. After Sir Edward 
Watkin’s failure, the scheme was supposed to be dead 
and buried. It is dead, but it has not yet been buried. 
Yet another Channel Tunnel scheme has been ‘“‘ de- 

osited in Parliament” this week and a new company 
is to be registered. Will people be found to put their 
money in the Tunnel? Of course they will. People 
will put money into all things. At the beginning of 
the twentieth century the romantic investor is after all 
much as he was two hundred years ago, when he 
enthusiastically subscribed to a plan for making quick- 
silver stable. 


Ceremonially the opening of the ‘‘ Hammercross” 
was a great success ; the guests had no reason to com- 
plain of their trial-trip or of the subsequent proceed- 
ings. Mr. Lloyd-George, Sir George Gibb and Sir 
Edgar Speyer made exactly the kind of speeches 
the occasion required; and there was not a tedious 
five minutes. It is very pleasant when a great work 
like this is fipished to remember and give due credit to 
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all who have helped in bringing it to success. We 
toasted, in addition to their Majesties, the directors 
and the engineers, and the contractors, and even the 
London County Council’s good offices were not for- 
gotten ; but nobody seemed to remember that the skill 
and labour of workmen might call for a word of 
acknowledgment; not Mr. Lloyd-George. After a 
campaign the common soldier is thanked and compli- 
mented by the King and Parliament as well as the 
enerals, and the whole force is the better for it. 
udnenese costs nothing and it is a great mollifier. 


Lord Rosebery is fast qualifying as the uncrowned 
king of Scotland. Nowadays he pays scarcely any 
attention to the predominant partner. On Tuesday at 
Glasgow he returned once more to Robert Burns whose 
Ayr Auld Brig is in danger of being bought up and 
transplanted to a multi-millionaire’s ‘‘ back garden in 
Chicago”. Why back garden we do not know; but, back 
or front, Scotland really will be besmirched if she cannot 
find a few thousand pounds to preserve these ‘‘ sacred 
stones”. Lord Rosebery considers that Scotland will 
stand convicted of cant if she idolizes Burns and yet 
lets the Auld Brig go. It is very true, but his definition 
of cant is debateable. He describes it as the profession 
of the unreal reduced to its naked and skeleton form. 
Surely, however, one thinks rather of cant as the un- 
truth dressed up and thickly rouged. 


There was a little too much vocative in Felicia 
Hemans’ work for our taste, but it would be stingy to 
grudge her the memorial which is now being prepared. 
She was not a great poet, but she wrote a large 
quantity of verses which used to be read and enjoyed 
by many people of education and taste. We know for 
instance that Lewis Carroll read Mrs. Hemans, and 
one need hesitate to say that he did not know the real 
thing from the spurious. The truth is Mrs. Hemans 
did produce the real thing, and in abundance, only it is 
uniformly mediocre. Certainly her ‘‘ Songs of the 
Affections ” and other verses are much better to read 
than the maudlin trash of half a hundred famous 
“* Keltic” and English poets of to-day. There is how- 
ever one real objection to all these commemorations 
and memorials ; we are leaving nothing to posterity. 
Posterity will have to fall back on the great poets and 
prose writers of to-day, and this supply is distinctly 
exhaustible. 


Are there traitors in the camp of the suffragettes ? 
{t ye, Acre as if there might be one or two now. 
In the Westminster Police Court this week one of the 
ladies loudly proclaimed that she would not pay the 
fine, she would spend the money on a new hat instead 
and meanwhile go to prison. Now if she desired to 
make the movement wholly ridiculous, could she have 
done better than this? To go to prison in order to 
have a new hat, nothing so extraordinary as this 
occurred even in the hunting of the Snark. We have 
heard of people going to prison for the sake of food 
and warmth, but never of anyone going there to 
increase their store of millinery. 


“‘Suffragatrices nox iubet ire domum”, says the 
Westminster epilogue, and we all fervently applaud ; 
though these ladies will still reply ‘‘ Deiectaene sumus ? 
Non, non ita.” The hits in the epilogue are quite 
brilliant this year: not a point is missed. These 
epilogues, year by year, make one realise what a field 
for clever dramatic work is lost by those who cater for 
the stage in England. Apparently playwrights cannot 
do in their mother tongue what the Westminster boys 
bring off delightfully in Latin. 


“‘ Phormio” was the play this year and it was quite 
well given. One is always struck with the influence 
of tradition on the performance of these plays, so that 
their effective rendering seems to depend as much or 
rather more on this than on the initiative of the players. 
This is emphasised by the organised claque cheering 
the points rather for their history than for the effect 
that is in fact made in the actual performance. We 
admire readily the word-perfect manner of the young 
actors, but their anxiety on this head often appeared 
to be too great to leave them liberty for action. Still 
the boy who took Nausistrata really acted, 


EXIT THE EDUCATION BILL. 


D® mortuis nil nisi bonum is so respectable a senti- 

ment that we are inclined very much to say 
nothing of the dead Bill and turn our attention wholly 
to the future. Were the Bill merely comatose, or 
were there any chance of its spirit returning in another 
form, we would not give it a moment’s rest. We 
would hunt it in its retirement as we attacked it in the 
open. But for slaying the slain we have no sort of 
liking. It has been wearying enough this long- 
drawn struggle with the Bill; and we are only 
too pleased to recognise by our own conduct that 
the Bill is out of the way. We need have no 
doubt that it has received the coup de grace, for 
Lord Crewe gave the certificate of death. ‘‘ These 
special proposals”, he says, ‘‘are gone and cleared 
away”. He refuses responsibility, of course, for the 
rejection of this Bill: on the heads of noble lords 
opposite, and the Bishops, be its blood, and so forth. 
Very well. Noble lords opposite and the Church will be 
happy to accept responsibility in full. They have done 
their duty and can look the world in the face. Their 
action will receive the unqualified approval of all who 
really care for the great interests they were defending. 
No doubt there are always those who cannot under- 
stand that anything can be worth fighting for. These 
persons, some of whom waited on the Archbishop ot 
Canterbury, it may be remembered, a day or two before 
he received a deputation from the National Society, 
would define a principle as something to be compro- 
mised. It is rather an unkind blow for these particular 
people that a point which they singled out as especially 
fit and proper for the Church and the Opposition to give 
way on has, on the contrary, seemed to the Opposition 
and to the Church precisely that which at all costs 
must be pressed, and has been pressed, to the rejec- 
tion of the Bill. It would be so much better if people 
would not interfere with matters too high for them. 
They only get themselves into trouble. Now at any rate 
we may hope that with the demise of the Bill the 
voice of the compromiser will cease to be heard. 

It is strange that anyone should be surprised at 
the conclusion of this business : the really surprising 
thing is that this conclusion was not reached earlier. 
If either side were in earnest in this controversy, it 
could not end in compromise. If one were in earnest 
and the other not, the side that was would get its way. 
If both sides were in earnest, a fight A outrance was 
inevitable. No doubt a vast number on both sides 
share the Duke of Devonshire’s view that it is a pity 
we are not more unprincipled. In very many matters, 
we entirely agree, the accidents of a moment are often 
absurdly elevated to the dignity of principles, when 
the storm which begins in a teacup overflows and 
becomes a great nuisance. We are afraid we are 
not shocked by the Duke of Devonshire’s pleasantry ; 
though in view of the seriousness of the British 
elector, we are sincerely thankful that it was not 
uttered by Lord Lansdowne. It came perilously near 
one of Lord Salisbury’s blazers. Fortunately if we 
are taxed with this renunciation of principle, Unionists 
can point out that the unprincipled peer in question 
voted with the Government on the crucial division. 
The Duke of Devonshire looked ahead. But on merits 
we must pronounce the Duke’s sentiment as out of 
place and out of time. The difference between deno- 
minational and undenominational religious teaching 
is a matter of principle, if anything can be. It can be 
a matter of indifference only to those to whom religion 
is a matter of indifference. But religion is not a matter 
of indifference either to thoroughgoing undenomi- 
nationalists or to thoroughgoing denominationalists ; 
therefore we have been unable from the beginning to see 


how any middle term could be arrived at in the discus- © 


sion of the Bill. From the outset Mr. Birrell laid down 
that the Government intended to impose an undenomi- 
national system on the nation. Churchmen and Conser- 
vatives will accept no system of that nature. The only 
reason that the Bishops and Ccnservative peers were 
able to parley with the Bill at all was that the Govern- 
ment had never shown the courage of their con- 
victions, having riddled their own Bill with appa- 
rent exceptions and limitations. Thus it was possible 
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that hard squeezing in the Upper House might wring 
out concessions which would result in all these nume- 
sous and diverse exceptions becoming so real as to 
prevent a general denominational system being fastened 
on the country. The Government knew that the 
Bill, as it left the Commons, would in practice 
impose a general undenominational order in_ spite 
of the formal exceptions. As the Bill returned from 
the House of Lords it would not. The Peers had 
taken the Bill at its word. Stripped of all unreality, 
the Bill was seen to afford no common ground 
between Government and Opposition and so col- 
lapsed. It is of no real account on what particular 
item negotiations broke down: if they had not broken 
down on one point they certainly would have broken 
down on another. Each side was willing to give away 
what it did not regard as vital; and the only point in 
doubt was what particular points either side would 
regardasvital. It wascertainly surprising to find Lord 
Crewe declaring the Government’s readiness to bring 
rural schools under Clause 4; for, though it was im- 
possible on any rational ground to explain why urban 
schools should be admitted and rural schools be kept 
out, the inclusion of country schools would have cut so 
deep in to a general undenominational plan that the 
Government could hardly allow it. This apparently 
sweeping concession is probably explained by the 
refusal to accept Lord Lansdowne’s amendment which 
would have allowed Cowper-Temple teaching to 
be given in the school or elsewhere to the minority 
children whose parents did not want them to be taught 
denominationally. In very many places an accessible 
undenominational school could not be found; so 
Clause 4 could not be applied. After all Mr. Birrell 
had probably worked it out and come to the conclusion 
that the extension of Clause 4 to rural schools without, 
Lord Lansdowne’s amendment, would have come to 
very little. On the question of allowing teachers in 
transferred schools to give denominational teaching the 
Government’s concession was absolutely worthless ; 
it is not strange that here not even a semblance 
of agreement was reached. Educationally the pro- 
posal that the assistant teachers should be allowed to 
give particular religious teaching, but the head teacher 
not, is farcical. The authority of the head teacher would 
not last six months. And to prohibit even assistant 
teachers from doing this in rural schools made the sup- 
posed concession of no account to Churchmen and 
Roman Catholics. The professed nonconformist 
grievance in single-school areas, which Mr. Balfour's 
Bill gave nonconformists the opportunity to remove if 
they wished, was boldly turned into a Church grievance, 
without the remedy Mr. Balfour provided. In every 
way this could never be ‘‘an agreed Bill”, to adopt 
Lord Crewe’s phrase. 

The real fight is beginning. We have now to deal 
with the country instead of with Parliament ; and to 
the country we turn in the highest spirits. The 
Government have failed in an attempt to impose their 
own religious system on all alike, whether they wanted 
it or not; we propose no compulsion of the kind. 
We propose indeed the exact opposite ; to put 
every one in a position to obtain for his children the 
religious teaching he thinks right. We have shown 
that we are willing to give up any claim to public 
payment for denominational religious teaching. The 
Bill, as amended by the Lords, made no claim for any 
payment on that head. Had the Government accepted 
the Bill as amended by the Lords, the nonconformist 
grievance, that they contributed to payment for re- 
ligious teaching they did not approve, would have been 
absolutely wiped away. It is the Government whom 
passive resisters must now complain of. We shall 
take our stand on the need for and the importance of 
religious education ; for which the Lords required time 
to be set apart every day in every elementary school, but 
which the Government wanted to put out of school hours, 
and left in only on pressure by the Lords. Nothing 
could show more clearly the secondary importance 
which this Government attaches to religious education, 
and the country will see it. We, on the other hand, 
have admitted irrevocably the case for public control. 
We shall make our appeal on public control and posi- 
tive religious freedom. The State supreme in secular 


education, in religion the parent. Churchmen and 
Conservatives have never had a stronger case. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman may chafe and threaten 
an he will. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN EXPERIMENTS. 


r* is not only the letter of a new Constitution that 
signifies, but the spirit in which it is granted and 
received. The most perfect Constitution ever pigeon- 
holed by the Abbé Sié¢yes could be made to produce 
friction: whilst a Constitution that bristles with diffi- 
culties and anomalies can be made workable by the 
goodwill of Sovereign and subject. In this regard we 
are glad to observe a change in Mr. Winston Churchill’s 
tone towards the Transvaal. In explaining the Consti- 
tutions for the Transvaal and Orange River colonies on 
Monday, there was in the Under-Secretary’s speech a 
breadth of view and a statesmanlike conciliation of 
language which, had it appeared earlier in this con- 
troversy, would have saved a great deal of misunder- 
standing and bitterness. Mr. Churchill says that the 
Government are determined to steer South African 
politics out of the waters of party conflict. We are 
heartily glad to hear it, and we congratulate Mr. 
Churchill upon a decision which entitles him to be 
treated as a statesman, and not as a noisy puppet, who 
squeaks to the prompting of Messrs. Mackarness, 
Byles & Co. Indeed, Mr. Churchill said next to 
nothing about Chinese labour on Monday, dwelling 
mainly on the reasons which induced the Government 
to pass by the Lyttelton Constitution, and immediately to 
include in the grant of responsible institutions the Orange 
River Colony. On the first of these points Mr. Churchill’s 
argument is vitiated by the common fallacy of com- 
paring things which are unlike. He asks, who would 
think of giving a representative assembly, with a 
nominated executive responsible to the Governor, to 
Canada or Australia? Nobody: but then the majority 
of the Canadian and Australian populations are not, 
and never have been, foreigners, recently forced into 
British citizenship by a war. Lord Milner and Mr. 
Chamberlain judged that, until the feelings aroused 
by the war had time to subside, it would be safer to 
compromise the matter of self-government by setting 
up an assembly with a nominated Government respon- 
sible to the Crown. The present advisers of King 
Edward have judged otherwise, and are making the 
tremendous experiment of creating an executive 
elected by and responsible to an assembly, in which 
it is admitted that the purely British party will be 
in a minority. The answer is even stronger to Mr. 
Churchill’s contention that responsible government 
should be granted without delay to the Orange River 
Colony, because before the war it was looked on as a 
pattern republic. But what sort of a pattern ? Certainly 
not a British, but a Dutch pattern. The argument 
against giving responsible government to the Orange 
River Colony is that its population is almost entirely 
Dutch, and the British residents a mere handful. 
Lord Milner wished to wait until his scheme of settling 
British farmers had leavened the population before 
setting up an independent executive. But Lord 
Milner’s far-seeing policy of settling Britons on the 
land of both colonies has been knocked on the head, 
‘*definitely abandoned” by the Imperial Government. 
So that dream has vanished, and the heart of Het Volk 
will rejoice. We have now every prospect of witness- 
ing that sharp and dangerous antagonism between the 
rural and the urban constituencies which Lord Milner 
wished to avoid. 

The article of the Letters Patent which enacts that 
the Labour Ordinance shall cease at the end of twelve 
months is a violation of contracts, for some of the 
coolies’ contracts do not expire till a year later, and in 
nearly all of them there is the option of renewing the 
agreements for a further period of three years. The 
Transvaal legislature may repeal this article of the 
Letters Patent, as it may repeal any of the articles, 
and it may enact a law of its own for the importation 
and regulation of labour. But any repealing Act, and 
all laws for the importation of labour, must be reserved 
by the Governor for the approval of the Secretary of 
State. There appears to be some misapprehension 
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about this power of reserving colonial laws for the con- 


sideration of the Imperial Government. The governors | 
of all self-governing colonies have the power of | 


reserving for the approval or veto of the Secretary of 
State any law which in their opinion affects imperial 
interests. Even in the case of laws which are clearly 
within the jurisdiction of the local legislature, the 
governor is not bound to assent. He may dismiss his 
Ministers, and seek fresh advisers, either before or after 
a dissolution of the legislature. All that the reservation 
clauses of the Letters Patent do is to declare that laws 
relating to imported labour shall be referred by the 
Governor to the Secretary of State, and that it is the 
King’s will and pleasure that no one shall labour under 
servile conditions. It may be conjectured that the 
twice-repeated reservation of laws relating to labour 
imported under indenture has been inserted to silence 
the rabid anti-Chinese Radicals. Whether these 
articles will breed trouble in the future must depend 
on the spirit in which they are applied by the Govern- 
ments of the empire and the colony. We are convinced 
that the Dutch and British parties in the Transvaal 
assembly will come to an agreement before very 
long on the subject of imported labour for the 
mines. The subject is too vital and too plain 
to admit of prolonged wrangling. But how if 
the decision arrived at by the majority of the 
Transvaal legislature should not square with the 
prejudices of Messrs. Mackarness Mond Lehmann and 
Byles? The question will then arise, who is to manage 
the domestic affairs of the Transvaal? A clique of 
gabbling fanatics at Westminster, or the popularly 
elected parliament of the Transvaal? For that is the 
inherent weakness of the position of the Imperial 
Government. The importation of indentured labour 
into a colony cannot be by any stretch of language 
denominated an imperial interest : it is a purely domestic 
concern. Australia decides to exclude all coloured 
labour. We do not say to Australia, you must allow 
our fellow-subjects from India free ingress to your 
colonies, though that might accurately be described as 
an imperial question. We shut our eyes to the ab- 
surdity and injustice of any section of the King’s sub- 
jects being forbidden to land in any portion of his 
dominions, because we do not wish to quarrel with 
Australia. Are we prepared to quarrel with the Trans- 
vaal because its industrial condition demands the 
importation of coloured labour? Let it be remembered 
that the restrictions as to the residence and occupation 
of the Chinese coolies, which are denounced as “‘ servile 
conditions’, were imposed to please the shopkeepers 
of Johannesburg, who are more afraid of the virtues 
than the vices of the Chinese. The Labour party in 
the House of Commons should inform themselves of 
the facts, and they will find that the unrestricted 
importation of Chinese, or Indians for that matter, 
would issue in a most undesirable competition with 
small traders and retailers of Dutch and British nation- 
ality. Once admit that the presence of imported labour 
is a necessity, and it were surely wise to confine its 
movements within as small an area as possible. In a 
year it may be hoped that calmer counsels will prevail 
on this subject: and that the imperial and colonial 
ministers of the King, with Lord Selborne as the honest 
broker, may arrive at some reasonable definition of 
servile conditions. 


THE PARTY STRUGGLE IN GERMANY. 


Ts general course of the approaching elections in 
; Germany is not a subject upon which even well- 
informed Germans care to prophesy. Foreigners there- 
fore will be wise in confining themselves to a general 
survey of the situation. One thing is clear, the 
ostensible cause of disagreement between the Govern- 
ment and the Centre is not the real one, and the disso- 
lution of the Reichstag was not a step hastily decided 
upon by the Chancellor, but simply the choice of an 
opportunity to do what had long been foreseen. The 
most momentous factor in the situation is the breach 
between the Government and the Clericals, the alliance 
between whom has been for years the pivot of German 
politics. Under successive leaders, Windhorst, Lieber, 


and Spahlen, the Conservative-Clerical section, which 


has remained the strongest in the Reichstag, has 
proved the faithful ally of the Chancellor. The 
break between them makes anything ‘possible ang 
leaves the future relations of all parties floating ip 
conjecture. 

It is not likely that the association of high Toryism 
with such Social Democracy as exists in German 
will long be maintained. There is really nothing jn 
common between the extreme Clerical section even 
when Democratic and the working-men with violently 
democratic and anti-clerical leanings. The Sociaj 
Democrats or that division of the electorate who hold 
more or less the views of M. Jaurés with regard 
to Imperialism are indeed the only party who would 
cheerfully part with a Colonial Empire. Nobody be. 
lieves that the Centre would follow them there. The 
one point on which the Clerical and Socialist represen. 
tatives of large cities probably agree is in resenting 
the lavish expenditure which involves heavy taxation. 
The newly imposed taxes have been extremely unpopular 
with all classes. The entire artillery equipment of the 
army has now to be renewed ; this will cost at least 
£,8,000,000. Then there has been a rise in the price of 
meat throughout the German Empire of 40 per cent. 
This is due to the taxation readjustment recently made 
to suit the agrarian members of the Centre and Right. 
This affects the working and middle classes alike. But 
the Catholics have also undoubtedly been unpleasantly 
affected by the struggle in Prussian Poland over the 
language question. The attempt to force Polish children 
to acquire their religious instruction in the German 
language and not in that of their parents has not only 
aroused grave misgivings among the Liberal sections 
but has of course roused the Catholic Church on behalf 
of the most devoted and persistent of her adherents 
among the populations of the empire. There can be no 
doubt that the exposure of grave scandals in colonial 
administration has fanned the flame of discontent. 
The financial and business classes generally have been 
injuriously affected by the reluctance of French investors 
to put their money into German concerns. We should 
say rather that the operation had been a vicarious one. 
The French banks advanced money freely before the 
Moorish contretemps for the development of German 
industries through German banks; they do so no 
longer. When we add together these various causes 
which excite discontent among different classes of the 
population we arrive at a total which sufficiently 
accounts for a general feeling of restlessness in the 
country. 

Probably for the moment both the Government and 
the Centre are glad to be rid of an embarrassing 
alliance. The Conservatives find the policy lately pur- 
sued disliked by their constituents, and the Chancellor 
has been chafing for a long time against the yoke 
imposed upon him by the Clericals and their allies. 
All who took any trouble to follow up the develop- 
ment of events behind the scenes have been well aware 
that a struggle for the mastery has been in progress 
between the Chancellor and his quondam allies. The 
Podbielski incident was the test question. As long ago 
as August the Chancellor announced General von 
Podbielski’s retirement, but he had powerful supporters 
in Court circles. The crisis however was definitely 
decided in favour of the Chancellor on 12 November 
when the Kaiser accepted the resignation of the sub- 
ordinate in an amicable but unmistakable fashion. Then 
it was clear that the Kaiser was convinced that Prince 
Biilow’s view of the situation was the just one and an 
open break with the strongest section of the Con- 
servatives was only a question of time. 

The dissolution of the Reichstag is not therefore a 
sudden coup de téte but a well-matured resolution 
founded on the facts of the situation, but its ultimate 
development is a matter on which no foreigner would 
be so foolish as to dogmatise. In the first place it is 
quite certain that although there may be a quarret 
between the Government and its Clerical supporters, 
there will be none with the Vatican. Except so far as 
the Polish race question is concerned, there is little 
religious ground for quarrel, and that is more a matter 
of language than creed. The anti-Christian attitude of 
the French Government has with incalculable folly 
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‘yen an opportunity to German policy which German 
statesmen are far too wise to throw away. It is clear 
from his reported words that the Chancellor, contem- 

tates a possibility of making an arrangement with the 
Liberal groups which will give him a working majority. 
But at present the formation of such a ‘‘bloc” does 
aot seem hopeful. We have already before us an 
incident which shows how little solidarity there can be 
ip a combination which calls upon Conservatives to 
support extreme Radicals and Radicals to vote for Con- 
servatives. Professor Hasse, head of the Pan-Germanic 
League, put forward by Conservatives and National 
Liberals as their candidate for a Saxon constituency, 
has been rejected by the Radical section. If the 
Government seeks aid from the Liberals by promising 
a repeal of the meat duties, it must lose all its agrarian 
supporters. The only attitude then which Prince 
Biilow can adopt for the present is one of watchfulness ; 
his tentative overtures to the Liberals may come to 
sothing and it may well be that the dissolution signifies 
no sweeping change of policy but rather is to be taken 
as a warning to the Centre to modify its too exacting 
attitude vis-a-vis the Government. After all it is not 
easy to understand upon what combination the Govern- 
ment could rely in the future with more security than 
that which has been its mainstay in the past. The 
Liberals are not strong enough alone and their left- 
wing too nearly approaches the Socialists to support 
the military and naval policy of the Chancellor. It is 
also difficult to grasp what the Centre has to gain by 
adopting an irreconcilable attitude. Its alliance with 
social democracy cannot be of long duration, and the 
coalition could not possibly survive an attempt to set 
on foot a policy of its own. One section or the other 
must before long be left in the lurch. One party or 
both may come back with increased numbers, but there 
the success would end. 

One thing is incredible, that Germans should abandon 
the policy of expansion which they have so long 
endorsed ; that a nation which has hitherto accepted its 
réle among the Imperial nations should suddenly 
abandon it ina fit of pique is not consonant with what 
we know of the German character. We believe that 
the Kaiser justly counts on the essential patriotism of 
his countrymen. In the end that issue must be solved 
in the sense desired by the Chancellor and his Imperial 
master. They who impugn the Kaiser’s motives 
forget how easy it would be for him to seek distraction 
from internal discontent by foreign adventure ; but he 
has not done this. On the other hand, the charge 
of unconstitutional action is absurd. It can only be 
advanced by people who believe that the German 
Constitution is on all fours with our own. The rela- 
tions of the Kaiser and the Reichstag are perfectly 
well defined in the Constitution; both have acted 
entirely within their rights. It may be that some 
change in the Constitution is desirable to-day with a 
clearer definition of the relations between the Sovereign 
and the legislature. If we see any grouping of sections 
on such a programme, the general situation will at all 
events become clearer. The present attitude of parties 
- no foundation in common sense and no durable 

ture. 


THE SOCIAL HARVEST OF THE SESSION. 


f= very rarely happens that a party in opposition gets 

as much credit as is really due to it for non-party 
legislation. Every Government when it goes to the 
country sets out ostentatiously the list of the measures 
it has passed, lays claim to them as its very own, and 
either ignores or treats contemptuously the part the 
Opposition has taken in shaping, or improving, or 
smoothing the way for them. The present Opposition 
will suffer rather more than less from this very unfair 


but inescapable law of politics when the time comes 


Yor its next struggle with the Government in the country. 
There is not a single measure of purely social legis- 
lation introduced by the Government which would not 
have been introduced and carried, and have attained the 
objects sought by it, as naturally and effectually by a 

onservative as by a Liberal Government. The Trade 
Disputes Bill was no exception, as all the difference 


between a Conservative and a Liberal Bill would have 
consisted in its manner of dealing with the question of 
the trade unions’ liability to be sued. A Conservative 
Bill would not have granted them complete immunity 
for wrong-doing, but would have followed, as the Govern- 
ment’s original Bill did, the report of the Committee. 
In the time to come we shall doubtless hear the Opposi- 
tion denounced for hostility to trade-union legislation, 
though in fact the only resistance in principle has been 
against the particular clause which the Ministry them- 
selves had introduced against their own inclination and 
their expressed views of justice. That Lord Lansdowne 
ultimately withdrew opposition to this clause, in order 
that no obstacle might be interposed to the passing of 
the other provisions of the Act, is a striking proof of 
the urgency for reconstituting trade-union laws which 
had become utterly disorganised and chaotic. The 
Government nevertheless took an unfair and mean 
advantage in forcing this dilemma upon the Peers, 
either to accept a clause involving serious dangers, or 
to frustrate legislation in other respects held by them 
to be not only desirable but absolutely necessary. This 
manoeuvre, executed from purely party motives, had 
the effect of involving the Lords also, in spite of them- 
selves, in party considerations. The trail of the party 
serpent is therefore on the Act, since it goes beyond 
what reason and justice required for the redressing of 
grievances, and gave privileges to a particular class as a 
bribe for their votes. 

The Education Bill was of course as much a party 
measure as the Plural Voting Bill, except for one 
thing which can and ought to be considered only as a 
social and non-party matter. This is the medical 
inspection of school children. It was the one subject in 
the Bill which had really to do with education ; the one 
thing of intrinsic importance which did not raise 
factitious and fanatical zeal for party triumph. We 
can only ask what it was doing in the company wherein 
it found itself? There is an analogous Bill, the Supply 
of Meals to School Children, and the two ought to have 
been considered together as one Bill to which both 
parties could have given their attention undistracted by 
party polemics. On both these matters we are in the 
same position as other countries in having children in 
the schools suffering from diseases which either make 
their enforced education a waste of money, or which 
are a source of danger by infecting the general com- 
munity. We have many children also starved in 
various degrees, so that here, too, we are beginning to 
see that we not only waste money on their education in 
the ordinary sense, but that it is hopeless to expect a 
healthy adult population from such stunted material. 
We have neglected this problem while other nations 
have already taken measures to solve it. In England 
both political parties are at about the same stage of 
thought in regard to it. They recognise that a begin- 
ning must be made by giving the education authorities 
powers to deal with the physical condition of school 
children. How far the principle will carry we cannot 
say. In Germany it has gone so far that not only are 
necessitous children fed, but they are clothed and 
luxuriously bathed, and if they are myopic, spectacles 
are supplied them, and they have medical care and 
attendance, for which the public pays. Our poor law 
already provides for the feeding of necessitous children ; 
but it is only through the education system that this 
principle of the poor law will be so applied as to have 
wide consequences on the national life, because it is 
only now when we have national education that we 
are able to appreciate the consequences of the poor- 
law principle being for the most part ignored. It 
is a matter of detail only and of expediency whether 
meals provided in schools are to be confined to neces- 
sitous children, or power is given to provide meals for 
others who pay. Je are only concerned at present to 
note that both parties are preparing to take these two 
new steps in social legislation, and to consider medical 
inspection and the feeding of school children by school 
authorities to be within their regular functions. 

There remain two other important measures in which 
both parties have joined with equal zeal for the same 
objects: the Merchant Shipping Act and the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. Not even the greatest party 
egoism could venture to make party capital out of the 
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Merchant Shipping Act. It is as pure an example as 
could be found of a complicated and difficult subject 
being considered in an unprejudiced spirit. The 
expert knowledge of lawyers, shippers, and Chambers of 
Commerce has been free to apply itself to its provi- 
sions and it was consequently not only thoroughly dis- 
cussed, but put forward with extraordinary rapidity. 
To a large extent it is an amendment of previous 
Merchant Shipping Acts; but in one respect it em- 
bodies a new idea which has been gathering strength 
for some time. In addition to the major dissatisfac- 
tions, which had shown themselves with free trade, 
there were certain minor ones in matters which 
were not even logical consequences of free trade. 
There were, for instance, the non-application to 
foreign ships of loading regulations applicable to 
British ships, and the question of alien pilotage. The 
influence of the Conservative party has especially made 
itself felt on these questions, and the new Act has put 
foreign and British ships on the same footing, and has 
also provided that a pilotage certificate shall not in 
future be granted to the master or mate of a ship 
unless he is a British subject. As to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, it is a remarkable example of the 
triumph of one method of legislation over another. 
Liberal legislation on the subject of employers’ 

liability began on the narrow basis of altering the legal 
doctrine of common employment which prevented the 
workman in most cases from suing his master for 
injuries suffered in his employment. The Conser- 
vative party changed all this in its first Workmen's 
Compensation Act in spite of the struggles of indi- 
vidualistic Liberalism. The charge of socialism was 
not so freely bandied about then as it is now; if 
it had been, the novelty would have been dubbed 
socialism. But the Liberals have been converted, 

and if there has been any party rivalry on the topic, 

it has been as to which party should do more to 

extend the principle of the Compensation Act to 
new classes of workmen; so that very little remains 
to be done before all classes of employés in the ordi- 

mary sense are included. We began with factories, 

workshops, buildings, and a host of other restrictions, 

which are swept away, and we end for the present with 

the domestic hearth and the domestic servant. The 

unanimity of Conservatives and Liberals is now 

wonderful; only Mr. Gladstone’s unanimity had to 

be a little forced. He has still some of the 

old Liberal leaven of the Employers’ Liability Act 

period working in him, and it was only to a 

shout from the Conservative benches that he and 

his leader succumbed to the demand for the inclusion 

of domestic servants in the Act. But it is not only as 

to the inclusion of persons, but as to the causes for 

which compensation may be made, that a concurrence 

of opinion has been reached. Accidents alone, in the 

strict palpable sense, even after the first Compensation 

Act, were grounds for compensation ; now there is a 

distinct advance towards the idea of including all 

diseases contracted in the course of employment. 

Some diseases, lead poisoning for example, are clearly 

the result of employment. Others are too obscure 

to be definitely identified ; and yet are open to sus- 

picion. Probably in these latter cases the Compen- 

sation Acts have reached their limit. Mr. Balfour 

has pointed out the great objections there are to 

leaving the question of diseases of employment to be 

litigated in the Courts. So that, as he suggested, the 
next step will most likely be general insurance schemes, 

again as in Gerrmany, to which the State, employers 

and workmen will be contributors. We have in all 

this a remarkable example of the growth of an idea 

amongst both political parties from the stage of pure 

individualism to that in which the national interest is 

recognised as concerned. 


INSIDE THE HOUSE. 
(By a Conservative Memser.) 
S° great during the week has been the interest in 
the Education crisis that the introduction of the 


Transvaal Letters Patent and the Orange Colony pro- 
posals attracted less attention than would otherwise 


have been the case. Both Mr. Churchill and Mr, 
Lyttelton were conciliatory and therefore dull. Com. 
plaint has been made in the country of the apathy and 
lack of spirit with which the Letters Patent were con. 
tested by the Opposition. It must however always be 
borne in mind that the matter is now finally resolved 
upon. The Constitution is decreed, and a deep responsi. 
bility would rest upon any party which for factious pur. 
poses added to the difficulties of these greatly harassed 
colonies. But one distinction must be drawn. The 
operation of the Chinese labour provisions lies in the 
future. Protest may therefore still be effective against 
this grotesque travesty of Liberal principle. Mr, 
Lyttelton’s dilemma was never dealt with in the debate: 
either the colonies were ripe for responsible govern. 
ment or they were not. If they were not, cadit questio, 
If they were, no justification existed for the with. 
drawal of control over Labour problems. No one out 
of Bedlam but Mr. Byles would advocate interference 
in such matters, should Canada or Australia declare for 
indentured labour. Why then impose upon a weak 
colony a vexatious interference which you dare not 
attempt in the case of a powerfulcolony? One realised 
intuitively, as Mr. Churchill was speaking, his hope 
and the hope of the Government. They have staked 
everything upon a Progressive defeat, and in this 
anticipation they may well be justified by the event. 
But they have assumed further—and here they are 
on more speculative ground—that the successful coali- 
tion will be anti-Chinese. Ifthe colony under responsible 
government decides to retain indentured labour, will the 
Liberal party veto its maintenance under the conditions 
which they themselves sanctioned for twelve months? 
Credat Judzus. 

At last the Education Bill is dead. And, what gives 
rise to no little wonder, nobody seems a penny the worse. 
Dr. Clifford, Mr. Perks, and the Rev. Hirst Hollowell are 
frankly delighted. The English Catholics, sold by the 
Irish members for a mess of pottage, do not conceal their 
gratitude to the Peers. Most of us in the House have 
watched the development of the crisis with one eye 
upon our constituencies. This circumstance lends great 
importance to the feverish and insistent efforts of the 
Government to attain a compromise. Many on our 
side, noting these efforts, asked ourselves why the 
fillers of the cup halted in their policy over this par- 
ticular issue. Would conciliation have been forth- 
coming if the Trades Disputes Bill had been meta- 
morphosed? Short, sharp and drastic would have 
been the retort, militant and virile the tactics. 
‘““Ye have appealed unto Czsar; unto Cesar 
shall ye go” would have been the terms of the ulti- 
matum. Flouted in the principal measure of their 
first Session, why have the Government held up the 
palsied hand of compromise? Because they dare not 
face the country upon this issue. This is the beginning 
and end of the venomous outcry which is beginning 
already to deafen our ears. Out of the House the 
wisdom of Mr. Balfour’s decision has been hotly can- 
vassed. Among Conservative members there is almost 
absolute unanimity of approval. I myself asked up- 
wards of sixty for their opinions and only found one 
who doubted. The next move in an embarrassed game 
lies with the Government. I heard Lord Crewe on 
Wednesday night threaten not obscurely the policy of 
the Thug towards denominational schools. Harsh 
deeds he warned us were not unlikely to accompany 
harsh words. We are prepared for both. From 
another quarter secular proposals are threatened. We 
reply : try them. The Government which has flinched 
from the country on an issue of first-class importance 
in the heyday of its youth and strength is and must 
remain bankrupt of moral force on that particular issue. 
Talk of mandates is idle. What mandate had Mr. 
Horridge who defeated Mr. Balfour? The only refer- 
ence to education in his address was the statement 


amendment”. Nor is the strongest tariff reformer 
among us influenced by the suggestion that Mr. 
Balfour is keeping this issue alive in order to divert 
attention from fiscal questions. This taunt comes with 
little force from those who ‘‘ gained an unqualified 
verdict” for free trade by shepherding in one fold 


passive resisters and Chinese protectionists. 


that the Education Bill of 1902 ‘‘ required equitable: 
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reform, like free trade, is none the worse for a make- 
weight and the Government have obligingly presented 
ys one of quite unusual value—fas est et ab hoste 
doceri. 

The other principal Bills of the session seem safe, 
though the application of the retrospective principle 
may endanger the Irish Town Tenants Bill... . At 
jast the Taff Vale cloud is dispelled. . . . For good or 
bad the relations between capital and labour have entered 
on a new and momentous phase. 


THE CITY. 


ie pressure in the money market continues to 
increase and the international situation is causing 
great anxiety to conservative financiers both in this 
country and in the United States. The action of the 
Bank of Germany in raising the official rate from 6 per 
cent. to 7 per cent. on Tuesday last encouraged the 
belief that the Bank of England would be compelled to 
follow suit, but it is currently reported that the Bank 
of France has promised assistance if required, and the 
usual weekly meeting on Thursday passed off without 
any alteration of the existing 6 per cent. minimum, 
although the reserve is £3,000,000 lower on balance 
for the week— £ 1,236,000 having been sent abroad and 
the balance representing the usual demand for the 
provinces at this season. It is quite impossible to 
expect any activity in gilt-edged securities whilst these 
prohibitive rates continue, and unfortunately there 
appears to be little or no chance of amelioration in the 
American position. The action of the Secretary to the 
United States Treasury is, of course, well meant and 
we recognise the extreme difficulty of the problem he 
has to face, but the doles of currency with which he 
feeds the market merely whet the appetite of the 
Wall Street operators and railway bosses who are 
bent upon the accomplishment of their own purposes, 
regardless of the disaster which, to prudent observers, 
appears to be inevitable unless a more conservative 
policy is adopted. It is unquestionable that the spread- 
eagle finance of the United States which stands 
relatively, even allowing for the undoubted marvellous 
national prosperity of the country, like an inverted 
pyramid, is a menace to the whole financial world, and 


‘we view the future with considerable misgiving. 


During the past week issues on account of fresh capital 
inthe United States are 254,000,000, or more than 
£50,000,000, and the figures for the year must be quite 
colossal. 

The above causes have precluded any buoyancy 
throughout the markets, the general tone of which has 
been dull with a downward tendency in every section, 
with the exception of copper companies’ shares follow- 
mg the lead of Rio Tintos, which close at 85} after 
having been higher. 

The opening of the new ‘‘ Tube ” railway—the Great 
Northern, Piccadilly and Brompton — has directed 
attention to the debentures of this company which 
appear to be a good and improving security at about 
92, the current price, which includes #2 of interest due 
in January. This new line is likely to attract a con- 
siderable volume of traffic from the outset, and, as the 
Baker Street and Waterloo Tube is earning its 
debenture interest in spite of the many disadvan- 
tages with which the line had to contend in its 
tarly days, it is reasonable to believe that the 
Piccadilly and Brompton under more favourable 
circumstances will easily do so. In connexion 
with the securities of the Tube railways under the 
control of the Underground Electric Railways Company, 
the 5 per cent. profit-sharing notes of the parent com- 
pany might prove a satisfactory investment to those who 
are in a position to regard a portion of the money so 
vested as a ‘‘ lock up” until such time as the whole 
system has been brought into operation and under 


construction and various other causes it hardly appears 
Probable that the profit which the Underground Electric 
Railways Company expected to derive from its promo- 
‘tons will have been realised by the time originally fixed 
or the maturity of the notes, and it is possible that at 
the due date in June 1908 an alternative proposition 


Working for a reasonable period. Owing to delays in — 


may have to be submitted as to part of the notes. As 
however the control of this company is in the hands of 
Messrs. Speyer Brothers it is a fair assumption that in the 
event of any rearrangement such as we suggest being 
necessary, the terms will be equitable and the interest of 
the holders of these obligations fully considered. Mean- 
while the notes may be bought at about go per cent., 
which, after taking into account the gain in capital value 
on the basis that they will be provided for at maturity 
at 100, in “‘ meal or malt”, gives a return to the holder 
at the rate of about 12 per cent. per annum for the 
seventeen months of the unexpired term of the notes. 
The feature of the week in the list of new issues has 
been the Victoria Falls Power Company the framework 
of which has grown very quickly and substantially since 
the scheme was first mooted. The original scheme 
only contemplated the delivery of electric power to the 
Witwatersrand by utilising the Victoria Falls on the 
Zambesi, 650 miles away from Johannesburg. To sub- 
scribe to a scheme of this nature required some 
imagination and certainly considerable belief in those 
responsible for the project. But this proposal has 
since been elaborated by the important amalga- 
mation of the interests of the Vereeniging Estates 


which controls the water supply on the Vaal 
River only twenty miles from Johannesburg, and 
which also owns the coal mines at the same 
place. Situated as Vereeniging is, on the banks of the 


Vaal and astride of the main trunk line from the Cape, 
the inclusion of this company in the big scheme is 
obviously of considerable importance and value to all 
concerned, as the construction of the works at Victoria 
Falls and linking up the Rand therewith must take a 
long time to accomplish. But since the publication of 
the prospectus a further possible obstacle to the success 
of the new company has been removed by the purchase 
of the Rand Central Electric Works, a company which 
has been operating for several years. The full scheme 
therefore although materially altered from its original 
form is much more practicable, and we trust that the 
result will be that the magnitude of its operations will 
substantially reduce the cost of power and lighting in 
Johannesburg and at the mines along the reef, although 
we do not much like the fact that a virtual monopoly 
will have been created. 


CHRISTMAS. 


I HAVE been reading over again two famous lay- 

sermons upon the meaning of Christmas, and its 
message for men of good-will at the present day ; the 
one by Matthew Arnold, the other by Robert Louis 
Stevenson. Arnold, it will be remembered, flings 
aside, with some impatience, what he calls ‘‘ the 
miracle of the Incarnation”, and finds in the new 
dispensation only a greater insistence on the inward- 
ness of religion, and on the need for renouncing the 
lower impulses. Accordingly he declares the Christmas 
message to be a call to ‘‘pureness and renovation” ; 
a message which, he reminds us, ‘‘has been firmly 
seized by the Collect for Christmas Day”. Stevenson, 
on the other hand, has no word of disrespect for 
theology ; but he also draws from the Christmas 
season a practical lesson, namely, a summons to love 
one’s neighbour and make him happy. The perfect 
duties, he says, are gentleness and cheerfulness. 
‘The kingdom of heaven is of the child-like, of 
those who are easy to please, who love and who give 
pleasure.” 

The religious writings of laymen, just because of 
their infrequency, will often attract attention that is 
withheld from what are thought to be the more con- 
ventional utterances of the clergy, and if Christmas 
could become to the leisured classes in England, 
through the appeal of these two sermons, a season of 
cleansing the heart from the deadly sins of lust and 
accidie, who would not rejoice? But the clerical type 
of homily, which begins by laying down its theological 


principles before advancing to precept, is not without 
| advantages of its own, as it certainly has its model in 
| the first preachers of the faith, For men are more 
| philosophical than they know; and their conduct 
depends more than they are inclined to recognise on 
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the ‘‘dogmas” which, in certain quarters, it has be- 
come the fashion to decry. We read that on Christmas 
Day 1662 Mr. Pepys of the Admiralty heard a sermon 
by George Morley, Bishop of Winchester, at White- 
hall, which ‘‘ reprehended the common jollity of the 
Court, for the true joy that ought to be on these days, 
and particularised concerning their excess in plays and 
gaming. Upon which”, he continues, ‘‘it was worth 
observing how far they are come from taking the 
reprehensions of a bishop seriously, that they all 
laughed in the chapel when he reflected on their ill 
actions and courses”. Counsels of renovation and of 
charity, it would seem, are well enough for those who 
are in the temper to receive them; but if the coun- 
sellor’s audience chooses to reply that self-satisfaction 
in every possible way, ‘‘ the good old rule, the ancient 
plan”, of each for himself and the devil take the hind- 
most, is an obvious law of human life, he is likely to 
find his mouth shut. There is a pregnant saying, how- 
ever unconventionally expressed, in one of Stevenson’s 
familiar letters, that until a man can write ‘‘ Enter 
God”, he makes no way with his art. Is it not the 
absence of that stage-direction in Arnold’s version of 
the human drama that makes it so flat and unprofit- 
able? It was a curious result of his indifference to 
philosophy that he should have been content to class 
the idea of God among the products of the human 
intelligence, regarding it, in a word, as poetry; and 
should have been able to persuade himself that the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ could be reduced to its prose 
equivalent by the omission of the ineffable name. 
Stevenson was incapable of that blunder, and his 
Christmas message of charity rests upon a basis of 
faith in God. 

We cannot, however, disguise from ourselves, that 
Arnold’s point of view, or a view akin to it, has 
impressed itself upon many minds in this generation. 
We cannot go into society, or open a novel that 
pretends to be thoughtful, without meeting the 
suggestion that something has happened to the old 
beliefs. Nay, so widespread has the epidemic be- 
come, that editors of popular journals devote column 
on column to expressions of the disquiet that is 
afflicting simple minds. We turn to a modern carol 
by one of our most accomplished living poets, and 
find the story of Christmas referred to as a lovely 
superstition : 


** The Christmas-time! The lovely things 
That last of it! Sweet thoughts and deeds ! 
How strong and green old legend clings 
Like ivy round the ruined creeds.” 


We find it gravely set down in a book of essays that 
it does children no harm to be taught ‘‘the gospel 
legend of the Nativity” ; on the contrary, indeed, for 
**no child, as a mere matter of education, ought to be 
ignorant of a belief which has had such a vast 
influence on the hearts of mankind for so many 
centuries”, let alone the fact that ‘‘it is impossible to 
understand Handel’s ‘Messiah’ without it”. But 
surely if this is all Christmas is to mean, if it is to be 
kept going in the interest of general culture, or as a 
touching survival from the ages of faith, the sooner it 
follows S. Nicholas’ Day and All Hallow E’en into the 
limbo of Brand's “‘ Popular Antiquities” the better for 
the honesty of all concerned. 

What is the cure for this spiritual unrest? I venture 
to think it is not, as many people seem to hold, a 
revised and undogmatic Christianity ; but, on the con- 
trary, a Christianity more intelligently apprehended 
through a deeper study of theology. A great deal of 
attention has been given lately to the prefaces to the 
first and third Gospels, and, of course, it is right that 
the historical value of these documents should be care- 
fully weighed ; but one could wish that more attention 
might be paid to the Prologue of S. John. After all, 
it is the Incarnation that constitutes the Christmas 
gospel, not the narratives of the infancy; and there is 
much in the modern mind to which S. John’s Spiritual 
Gospel makes a direct appeal. Its teaching about the 
gradual process of the revelation of the Word of God 
is in harmony with moderna conceptions of the evolution 
of the world; and its teaching about the divine 
“light” of ‘‘life’”’ in the human soul, which alone 


makes any response to that revelation possible, is jg 
harmony with modern ideas of human personality, 
The Incarnation, as S. John and S. Paul preached it, 
is the complete revelation in human flesh of that Life. 
giving Spirit by which the worlds came into being and 
still subsist; a Spirit which when but dimly appre. 
hended in ancient days and in heathen lands “ gaye 
men power to become the Sons of God”’; and in the 
Christian Church regenerates and daily renews every 
soul of man that submits to its indwelling. This is 
the message of Christmas; and what has happened to 
antiquate it ? H. C. Beecuine. 


A MASTER OF THE PIANO. 


* a Monday morning paper there occurred, in the 
midst of a detailed musical criticism, the following 
sentences: ‘‘ Busoni’s popularity is slowly and surely 
on the increase, and if he has yet to wait till he has 
reached a position held by the less deserving, he may 
find much satisfaction in the fact that a reputation thus 
gained in this country is both permanent and unassail- 
able.” Apart from the unintentional satire of the 
concluding sentence, what surprises me is the sug- 
gestion that Busoni has still to establish himself, 
amongst English amateurs, as a player of the front 
rank. I have understood, for some time past, that 
this recognition had already been given him by the 
majority of concert-goers. Knowing the predilection 
of many amateurs for Busoni’s playing, I was led by 
curiosity—against my usual practice—to read some 
critical notices of last Saturday’s recital ; and if I read 
them aright, the musical public, in the opinion of some 
persons, do not even yet rate Busoni high enough. 

Opinions always have differed, and always will differ, 
about the merits of executants. The reason is that 
musicians, like other human beings, are made up of 
various characteristics: some lack one thing ; others, 
another. Perfect balance would be perfection: which 
does not exist. But the great artist is naturally the 
man who approximates most nearly to this ideal sym- 
metry. The lack of balance does not prevent indi- 
viduals, of course, from possessing claims to a high 
order of musicianship. One-sided genius, confined 
within a narrow range, is by no means rare. 
it in all walks of life. In politics, in literature, in fact 
in all arts and sciences, there are men of commanding 
yet limited ability—leaders of thought and culture within 
the narrow circle of their mental horizon. It is in con 
trast to these that Aristotle, Plato, Confucius, Shake- 
speare, Goethe, Beethoven, Correggio, and others, stand 
out as the intellectual giants of a century or a millennium. 
So to confine ourselves to the region of music, there 
are musicians who possess no sense of pitch, who have 
no grasp of counterpoint, who are devoid of tempera- 
ment, or who grievously lack melodic invention—yet 
whose claims to greatness are indisputable. 

In this category I should place Busoni, though in 
that lower scale to which an artist who is an executant, 
and nothing else, must be relegated. His marvellous 
—almost perfect—execution entitles him to the mea- 
sure of fame which is his portion. He is a master 
of the piano, in the sense that he has attained abso- 
lute mastery over the key-board. Amateur pianists 
flock to his recitals, armed with volumes of Chopin, 
Beethoven, and Liszt, for the purpose of acquiring 
technical hints. It would be difficult, indeed, to 
name a player whose achievements in the path of 
virtuosity surpass those of Busoni. Yet he is lacking 
in the one element which, to me, makes music a living 
channel of the highest intellectual emotions. This 
master pianist—l write, of course, in a purely musical 
subjective sense—resembles to my mind a_ beautiful 
creature, called into existence in all its physical per- 
fection, but without a soul. His playing is surrounded 
by a stone wall of technical dexterity. It is full of 
beauty : perfectly executed gradations of touch ; cleat 
enunciation ; subtle expression of artistic values ; fault- 
less pedal effect; intelligible phrasing. There 1s 
physical vitality, too; but it is the activity of nerve 
and muscle. The soul is dead. It may have been 
pounded away, years ago, by the incessant mechanical 
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drudgery without which no pianist—in these days of 
competitive survival—can hope to achieve his mark. 
Possibly it never existed. All I feel is that it is not 
there now. The programme on Saturday was made up 
of Chopin, Beethoven, Brahms, and Liszt. It was 
Chopin without his poignant note of melancholy and 
suffering : Beethoven devoid of those grand unfathom- 
able depths which make his music a tragedy of un- 
attainable idealism. Upon each occasion that I have 
heard Busoni I suffered the same illusion. The want 
of soul must be put down, therefore, not to chance 
mood but to an inherent defect. 

] frankly acknowledge that the purely technical side 
of music—although it is sedulously cultivated by many 
British musicians—has little attraction for me. It is 
possible to admire manual or intellectual dexterity for 
its own sake ; but I cannot regard music as other than 
ameans of expressing emotions of the mind. At the 
same time it would be manifestly unfair to measure 
the worth of an executant solely by his powers of 
musical interpretation. He may possess the latter in 
arelatively insignificant degree, and yet have attained 
wonderful and praiseworthy mastery over his instru- 
ment. Nor would it be fair to say of Busoni that he 
was a mere automaton on a particularly magnificent 
scale. Busoni is a musician as well asa player. He 
can enter, with peculiar zest, into the spirit of Liszt’s 
compositions ; and he gave, on Saturday, an admirable 
reproduction of Brahms’ theoretically perfect, machine- 
made variations on a theme by Handel. These are 
achievements of no mean order, if on a lower intel- 
lectual plane than Chopin’s preludes or the Appas- 
sionata Sonata. It is also true to say that no one 
could phrase as intelligently as Busoni, or be capable 
of such refined modulations of tone, without possessing 
musical qualities above the average. What he lacks 
is not the gift of sentiment or of understanding, but 
the one thing needful. 

In writing this I know that I am treading on delicate 
ground. It is true that even uneducated human 
beings, provided they have their normal senses intact, 
are almost invariably affected by the genuine and deep 
emotion which music is capable of expressing. But it 
is equally true that the average man—and often the 
man above the average—is easily deceived by the 
spurious article. To me it is inexplicable how the hard, 
uninspired readings which Busoni gives, for example, 
of Beethoven’s glorious piano sonatas can possibly 
infect even the least cultivated musical mind with 
enthusiasm. But the fact that ihis is the case renders 
the task of criticism difficult and thankless. Yet I 
would ask the musical amateur to go and listen to the 
interpretations of Pachmann, Gérardy, or Mischa Elman 
—to quote the first examples that occur to my mind— 
and to mark the subtle yet overwhelming difference 
between their inspired utterances and the exquisitely 
laboured, note-perfect imitations by Busoni. 

That the amateur pianist may learn a great deal 
from listening to a Busoni recital could not be denied 
for a moment. He might attend a concert given by 
Pachmann, and come away full of enthusiasm for the 
Polish player, yet puzzled rather than enlightened as to 
the method by which he produced his effects. This 
would not be the case with Busoni. His whole per- 
formance, from beginning to end, is a splendid 
technical lesson. The method is so clear, so defined, 
that the intelligent amateur can hardly fail to carry 
away with him something of the master’s secret. 
This faultlessness of exposition, although it may 
partly tend towards the mechanical perfection of the 
automatic player, is of the highest possible value from 
the student’s point of view. The hardness which some- 
times affects Busoni’s touch is due to no manual 
deficiency, but to the absence of that sympathy which 
permeates the very finger-tips of the inspired musician. 
Busoni deserves his niche of fame amongst the living 
masters of the piano. He is a great player; but he 
as not reached the heights which would also entitle 
him to be called a great musician. 

Haro_p E. Gorst. 


AT WYNDHAM’S THEATRE. 

I TAKE a certain mild interest in seeing a play 

that has been running for a long time. I have 
observed with regret that not often do the plays which 
on first nights stir my enthusiasm have long runs. 
Nor, for the most part, do the plays which leave me 
cold. Needless to say, my good opinion of a work is 
not shaken, nor do I feel that my bad opinion is con- 
firmed, by commercial failure. But a play that greatly 
succeeds must, however bad it be, have quality of some 
kind—must have a strength in its badness. It becomes, 
in a manner, impressive. And so, when I receive a 
ticket for the hundredth night or so of a play which I 
happen not to have already seen, I sometimes avail 
myself of it. I happened not to see ‘‘ Toddles” when it 
was produced at the Waldorf Theatre ; so I went this 
week to see it after its transference to Wyndham’s. I am 
sure it would not have roused me to enthusiasm on the 
first night. It is a conventional French farce, adapted into 
English, and one is conscious of the usual gaps where 
the main fun of the original has been sacrificed to our 
notions of what is and is not permissible. On the other 
hand, I should not have been bored ; for the adapter 
(anonymous) is not the usual kind of hack-writer. Here, 
for once, is an adaptation made by a man who has 
something with which to stop the gaps. The characters 
are not mere French people with the essentials omitted. 
They are (in a conventional way, of course) English, 
talking quite English dialogue that is really humorous 
and light-hearted. And thus, evident though the gaps 
are, I am compensated. I hope that the adapter, who- 
ever he may be, will use his gift of spontaneous original 
fun in some play conceived by himself. 

A priori, one would suppose that, as time went on, 
the general effect of the acting in a play would be 
improved. One would be prepared to find in the 
individual performances a certain lack of sparkle 
and conviction. For persons of active brain it must 
be very difficult to be convinced and sparkling in 
that one thing which they have been condemned 
to do night after night for many weeks. To them a 
long run must be a nightmare indeed ; and Sunday’s 
surcease is not enough to strengthen them against 
the horrors of the week to come. On the other hand, 
one would imagine that the ‘‘ensemble” would be 
better. One would expect a certain unity. Constantly 
on the same stage, performing the same scenes, the 
mimes would, one dares hope, learn to play into one 
another’s hands, insensibly adapting themselves to one 
another, for the common good. But one is very rash 
in daring to hope anything of the sort. The theory 
is turned upside down in practice. The longer a play 
runs, the more diverse and discrepant are the per- 
formances of the people engaged in it—the more 
sharply illustrative of the great fault of the English 
stage. A very strict and very talented stage-manager 
can sometimes win for the initial performances of a 
play almost that effect of unity which delights us in 
France. Unfortunately, when a play has once been 
produced, no further rehearsals are called. I think 
there ought to be at least one rehearsal (conducted by 
a very strict and talented stage-manager) in every 
week of a play’s run. This, perhaps, would be more 
than human flesh could endure. I should be loth to 
lay any fresh burden on the already excoriated victims 
of the long-run system. But, given that system, I can 
see no other way of securing decent performances. 
Soon after a play has been produced, the good lessons 
(if any) of the stage-manager begin to fade from the 
mimes’ memories. The team gets out of hand. 
Every mime becomes more emphatically expressive of 
his or her own particular method. By over-doing in 
their own special ways what they are compelled to do, 
they seek to save themselves from boredom, from the 
sense of utter extinction. 

One radical fault there must have been from the 
outset. The play is essentially a farce. But the only 
two members of the cast who were capable of farce 
were Mr. Cyril Maude and Miss Lottie Venne. Farce 
has gone rather out of fashion ; and fashionable mimes 
nowadays are, with few exceptions, comedians pure 
and simple. To a certain extent, of course, they could 
be drilled to the farcical manner. But, so unwilling 
are they to demean themselves by doing anything 
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outside their own (admittedly higher) line, that they 
would take good care to let the audience see that they 
were kicking against the pricks. No doubt they would 
rather like to be called versatile ; but they are deter- 
mined not to de versatile. Mr. Cyril Maude, owing to 
the fashion of the day, has appeared mostly in comedy, 
and is, I imagine, sincerely ambitious to excel in this 
(admittedly higher) line. I have often seen him doing 
his very best to act in a comedic spirit, but always 
the farcical spirit that truly abides in him has seemed 
to me triumphant over his endeavour. In farce he is 
masterly. And in farce he would be as happy as a king 
if only he were allowed to wear red whiskers designed 
by Mr. Frank Richardson and a suit of enormous 
checks. The spirit of the twentieth century forbids 
him this kind of make-up. Wrongly, I think. In 
plays whose action has no relation to life and is de- 
signed solely for laughter, the characters ought to be 
allowed to look as amusing as possible. Mr. Maude, 
however, bows to the prohibition, and in ‘‘ Toddles”’, 
as ever, appears in the sober guise of himself. Perhaps 
the contrast between this very sobriety and the ingenious 
quaintness of his manner and deportment creates as 
funny an effect as could be got by really farcical cos- 
tume. But I was glad when, in the second act, without 
violating the verisimilitude which he is forced to regard 
with irrelevant respect, Mr. Maude got his chance of 
eccentricity in costume. In the night-time our natural 
manhood asserts itself: we do not try to look like 
gentlemen, but clothe ourselves in raiment of any egre- 
gious hues that our savage fancy may dictate. Thus, 
when Mr. Maude, as Lord Meadows, steps out of bed, 
he has his chance of revealing himself in his true 
farcical colours. He makes the most of it, snatch- 
ing up and placing on his head the top-hat which his 
servant has just ironed for him, and regarding the 
effect in a hand-mirror. The audience rocks with 
laughter, and Mr. Maude proceeds to handle the mirror 
as a banjo, in order to point his likeness to a nigger- 
minstrel. This is an ingenious and really amusing 
piece of ‘‘ business”, and throughout the whole play 
Mr. Maude is prolific of similar little inventions. His 
whole performance, indeed, is a perfect invention, 
elaborately minute, and yet never for a moment 
tedious, so lightly is it carried off by the actor’s 
intense gusto. I can well imagine that Miss Lottie 
Venne’s performance was a worthy pendant to it. 
On the night of my visit, unfortunately, Miss Venne 
was indisposed, and I saw only her understudy, 
Miss Emma Chambers, a clever actress, whose sole 
fault was that she was not the lady whose performance 
she reproduced with such evident accuracy. Her task 
was the more difficult because no one, except Mr. 
Maude, played up to her. Mr. Bishop, that delightful 
comedian, steadfastly refused to attune himself to the 
key of farce. Nor did one of the others condescend 
for an instant from the key of genteel comedy. Some 
of them, if the play had been a comedy, would have 
been acting very well (except, even so, in reference to 
their fellow-mimes). Others would, in any case, have 
been evident duffers. I won’t name these duffers. A critic 
cannot blame mimes by name without making them 
miserable. A good stage-manager, on the other hand, 
can, without cruelty, teach them their business, to a 
certain extent. Max BEERBOHM. 


A CHRISTMAS GARLAND.*—III. 
FOND HEARTS ASKEW.t+ 
By M**r*ce H*we* tt. 
PROLOGUE. 


O strong a wine, belike, for some stomachs, for 
there’s honey in it, and a dibbet of gore, with other 
condiments. Yet Mistress Clio (with whom, some say, 
Mistress Thalia, that sweet hoyden) brewed it: she, not 


* Copyright in the United States of America. 
+ To 
W. RosBertson NICOLL 
SaGe REVEREND POTENT 
Tuts RoMAUNT 
Or THe HERE AnD Now. 


1, who do but hand the cup round by her warrant ang 
good favour. Her guests, not mine, you shall take tt or 
leave it—spill it untasted or quaff a bellyful. Of 
hospitable temper, she whose page I am; but a great 
lady, over self-sure to be dudgeoned by wry faces in the 
refectory. As for the little sister (if she did have finger 
tn the concoction)—no fear of offence there! I dare vow, 
who know somewhat the fashion of her, she will but tril} 
a pretty titter or so at your qualms. 


BENEDICTUS BENEDICAT. 


I cry you mercy for a lacuna at the outset. I know 
not what had knitted and blackened the brows of 
certain two speeding eastward through London, 
enhansomed, on the night of the feast of St. Box : alter, 
Geoffrey Dizzard, called ‘‘ The Honourable”, dieu tenant 
in the Guards of Edward the Peace Getter ; a/tera, the 
Lady Angelica Plantagenet, to him affianced. Devil 
take the cause of the bicker: enough that they were at 
sulks. Here’s for a sight of the girl ! 

Johannes Sargent, that swift giant from the New 
World, had already flung her on canvas, with a brace 
of sisters. She outstands there, a virgin poplar-tall ; 
hair like ravelled flax and coiffed in the fashion of the 
period; neck like a giraffe’s; lips shaped for kissing 
rather than smiling ; eyes like a giraffe’s again ; breasts 
like a boy’s, and something of a dressed-up boy in the 
total aspect of her. She has arms a trifle long even for 
such height as hers ; fingers very long, too, with red 
pink nails trimmed to a point. She looks out slantwise, 
conscious of her beauty, and perhaps of certain other 
things. Fire under that ice, I conjecture—red cor- 
puscles rampant behind that meek white mask of hers. 
** Forsttan in hoc anno pulcherrima debutantium” is 
the verdict of a contemporary journal. For ‘‘ forsitan” 
read ‘‘cerfe”. No slur, that, on the rest of the bevy. 

Very much as Johannes had seen her did she appear 
now to the cits, as the cabriolet swung past them. Para- 
mount there, she was still more paramount here. Yet 
this Geoffrey was not ill-looking. In the secret journal 
of Mary Jane, serving-wench in the palace of Geoffrey's 
father (who gat his barony by beer), note is made of 
his ‘‘ lovely blue eyes ; complexion like a blush rose; 
hands like a girl’s ; lips like a girl’s again ; yellow curls 
close cropped ; and for moustachio (so young is he yet} 
such a shadow as amber might cast on water ”. 

Here, had I my will, I would limn you Mary Jane 
herself, that parched nymph. Time urges, though- 
The cabrioleteer thrashes his horse (me with it) to a 
canter, and plunges into Soho. Some wagon athwart 
the path gives pause. Angelica, looking about her, 
bites lip. For this is the street of Wardour, wherein 
(say all the chronicles most absolutely) she and Geoffrey 
had first met and plit their troth. 

‘‘ Methinks”, cries she, loud and clear to the 
wagoner, and pointing finger at Geoffrey, ‘‘the devil 
must be between your shafts, to make a mock of me 
in this conjunction, the which is truly of his own 
doing”. 

‘“‘ Sweet madam”, says Geoffrey (who was also called 
‘The Ready”), ‘‘ shall I help harness you at his side? 
Though, for my part, I doubt ’twere supererogant, 10 
that he buckled you to his service or ever the priest 
dipped you”. 

A bitter jest, this ; and the thought of it still tingled 
on the girl’s cheek and clawed her heart when Geoffrey 
handed her down at the portico of Drury Lane Theatre. 
A new pantomime was a-foot. Geoffrey’s father (that 
bluff red baron) had chartered a box, was already there 
with his lady and others. , 

Lily among peonies, Angelica sat brooding, her eyes 
fastened on the stage, Geoffrey behind her chair, brood- 
ing by the same token. Presto, he saw a flood of pink 
rush up her shoulders to her ears. The “principal 
boy” had just skipped on to the stage. No boy at all 
(God be witness), but one Mistress Tina Vandeleur, 
very apt in masquerado, and seeming true boy enough 
to the guileless. Stout of leg, light-footed, with 4 
tricksy plume to his cap, and the swagger of one who 
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would beard the saints for a wager, this Aladdin was 
just such a galliard as Angelica had often fondled in 
her dreams. He lept straight into the closet of her 
heart, and ‘*‘ Deus!” she cried, ‘‘ Maugre my maiden- 
hood, I will follow those pretty heels round the earth!” 

Cried Geoffrey ‘‘ Yea! and will not I presently string 
his ham to save your panting ?” 

Tacete !” cried the groundlings. 

A moment after, Geoffrey forgot his spleen. Cupid 
had noosed him—bound him tight to the Widow 
Twankey. This was a woman most unlike to Ange- 
lica: poplar-tall, I grant you; but elm-wide into the 
bargain ; deep-voiced, robustious, and puffed bravely 
out with hot vital essences. Seemed so to Geoffrey, at 
least, who had no smattering of theatres and knew not 
his cynosure to be none other than Master Willie Joffers, 
prime buffo of the day. Like Angelica, he had had 
fond visions ; and lo here, the very lady of them ! 

Says he to Angelica, ‘‘ I am heartset on this widow.” 

‘* By so much the better!” she laughs. ‘‘I to my 
peacock, you to your peahen, with a God-speed from 
each to either.” 

How to snare the birds? A pretty problem: the 
fowling was like to be delicate. So hale a strutter as 
Aladdin could not lack for bonamies. ‘‘ Will he deign 
me?” wondered meek Angelica. ‘‘ This widow ”, 
thought Geoffrey, ‘‘is belike no widow at all, but a 
modest wife with a yea for no man but her lord”. 
Head to head, they took counsel, cudgelled their wits 
for some proper vantage. Of a sudden, Geoffrey 
clapped hand to thigh. Student of Boccaccio, Hevlet- 
tius, and other sages, he had the clue in his palm. A 
whisper from him, a nod from Angelica, and the 
twain withdrew from the box into the corridor with- 
out. 

There, back to back, they disrobed swiftly, each 
tossing to other every garment as it was doffed. Then 
a flurried toilet, and a difficult, for the man especially ; 
but hotness of desire breathes dexterity. When they 
turned and faced each other, Angelica was such a boy 
as Aladdin would not spurn as page, Geoffrey such a 
girl as the widow might weil covet as body-maid. 

Out they hied under the stars, and sought way to 
the postern whereby the mummers would come when 
their work were done. Thereat they stationed them- 
selves in shadow. A bitter night, with a lather of 
snow on the cobbles ; but they were heedless of that: 
love and their dancing hearts warmed them. 

They waited long. Strings of muffled figures began 
to file out, but never an one like to Aladdin or the 
widow. Midnight tolled. Had these two had wind of 
the ambuscado and crept out by another door? Nay, 
patience ! 

At last! A figure showed in the doorway—a figure 
cloaked womanly, but topped with face of Aladdin. 
Trousered Angelica, with a cry, darted forth from the 
shadow. To Mistress Vandeleur’s eyes she was as truly 
man as was Mistress Vandeleur to hers. Thus con- 
oem Mistress Vandeleur shrank back, blushing 

ot. 

‘*Nay!” laughs Angelica, clipping her by the wrists. 
**Cold boy, you shall not so easily slip me. A pretty 
girl you make, Aladdin ; but love pierces such disguise 
as a rapier might pierce lard.” 

‘*Madman! Unhandle me!” screams the actress. 

“No madman I, as well you know,” answers 
Angelica, ‘‘but a maid whom spurned love may yet 
madden. Kiss me on the lips!” 

While they struggle, another figure fills the postern, 
and in an instant Angelica is torn aside by Master 
Willie Joffers (well versed, for all his mumming, in 
matters of chivalry). ‘‘ Kisses for such coward lips ?” 
cries he. ‘‘ Nay, but a swinge to silence them!” 
and would have struck trousered Angelica full on the 
mouth. But décolleté Geoffrey Dizzard, crying at him 
‘* Sweet termagant, think not to baffle me by these airs 
of manhood !” had sprung in the way and on his own 
nose received the blow. 

He staggered and, spurting blood, fell. Up go the 
buffo’s hands, and ** Now may the Saints whip me”, 
cries he, ‘‘ for a tapster of girl’s blood!” and fled into 
the night, howling like a dog. Mistress Vandeleur 


had fled already. Down on her knees goes Angelica, 
to stanch Geoffrey’s flux. 

Thus far, straight history. Apocrypha, all the rest : 
you shall pick your own sequel. poy = instance, some 
say Geoffrey bled to the death, whereby stepped Master 
Joffers to the scaffold, and Angelica (the Vandeleur too, 
like as not) to a nunnery. . Others have it he lived, 
thanks to nurse Angelica, who, thereon wed, suckled 
him twin Dizzards in due season. Joffers, they say, 
had wife already, else would have wed the Vandeleur, 
for sake of symmetry. 


A STRAIGHT TALK. 


(Preface to ** Snt George: a Christmas Play”’.) 
By G**rce B*rn*rp SuH*w. 


yy a public man lays his hand on his heart and 

declares that his conduct needs no apology, the 
audience hastens to put up its umbrellas against the 
particularly severe downpour of apologies in store for 
it. I wont give the customary warning. My conduct 
shrieks aloud for apclogy, and you are in for a thorough 
drenching. 

Flatly, I stole this play. The one valid excuse for 
the theft would be mental starvation. That excuse 
I shant plead. I could have made a dozen better plays 
than this out of my own head. You dont suppose 
Shakespear was so vacant in the upper story that there 
was nothing for it but to rummage through cinquecento 
romances, Townley Mysteries, and such like insanitary 
rubbishheaps, in order that he might fish out enough 
scraps for his artistic fangs to fasten on. Depend on 
it, there were plenty of decent original notions seething 
behind yon marble brow. Why didnt our William use 
them? He was too lazy. And so am I. It is 
easier to give a new twist to somebody else’s story 
that you take readymade than to perform that highly- 
specialised form of skilled labor which consists in giving 
artistic coherence to a story that you have conceived 
roughly for yourself. Aliterary gentleman once hoisted 
a theory that there are only thirty-six possible stories in 
the world. This—I say it with no deference at all—is 
bosh. There are as many possible stories in the world 
as there are microbes in the well-lined shelves of a 
literary gentleman’s ‘‘den”. On the other hand, it fs 
perfectly true that only a baker’s dozen of these have 
got themselves told. The reason lies in that bland, 
unalterable resolve to shirk honest work, by which you 
recognise the artist as surely as you recognise the 
leopard by his spots. In so far as I am an artist, I am 
aloafer. And if you expect me, in that line, to do any- 
thing but loaf, you will get the shock your romantic 
folly deserves. The only difference between me and my 
rivals, past and present, is that I have the decency to 
be ashamed of myself. So that if you are not too 
bemused and bedevilled by my reputation for “‘ brilliancy ” 
to care to kick me downstairs, you may rely on me to 
cheerfully lend a foot in the operation. But, while f 
have my share of judicial vindictiveness against crime, 
Im not going to talk the common judicial cant about 
brutality making a Better Man of the criminal. I 
havent the slightest doubt that I would thieve again at 
the earliest opportunity. Meanwhile, be so good as to 
listen to the evidence on the present charge. 

In the December after I was cast ashore at Holyhead, 
I had to go down to Dorsetshire. In those days the 
more enterprising farm-laborers used still to annually 
dress themselves up in order to tickle the gentry into 
disbursing the money needed to supplement a local- 
minimum wage. They called themselves the Christmas 
Mummers, and performed a play entitled Snt George. 
As my education had been of the typical Irish kind, and 
the ideas on which I had been nourished were precisely 
the ideas that once in Tara’s Hall were regarded as 
dangerous novelties, Snt George staggered me with 
the sense of being suddenly bumped up against a thing 
which lay centuries ahead of the time I had been born 
into. (Being, in point of fact, only a matter of five 
hundred years old, it would have the same effect to-day 
on the average London playgoer if it was produced in a 
west end theatre.) The plot was simple. It is set forth 
in Thomas Hardy’s Return of the Native; but, as the 
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people who read my books have no energy left over 
to cope with other authors, I must supply an outline 
of it myself. 

Entered, first of all, the English Knight, announcing 
his determination to fight and vanquish the Turkish 
Knight, a vastly superior swordsman, who promptly 
made mincemeat of him. After the Saracen had cele- 
brated his victory in verse, and proclaimed himself the 
world’s champion, entered Snt George, who, after 
some preliminary patriotic flourishes, promptly made 
mincemeat of the Saracen—to the evident amazement 
of an audience which included several retired army 
officers. Snt George, however, saved his face by the 
usual expedient of the victorious British general, attri- 
buting to Providence a result which by no polite stretch 
of casuistry could have been traced to the operations 
of his own brain. But here the dramatist was con- 
fronted by another difficulty: there being no curtain 
to ring down, how were the two corpses to be got 
gracefully rid of ? Entered therefore the Physician, 
and brought them both to life. (Any one objecting to 
this scene on the score of romantic improbability is 
hereby referred to the Royal College of Physicians, or 
to the directors of any accredited medical journal, who 
will hail with delight this opportunity of proving once 
and for all that re-vitalisation is the child’s-play of the 
Faculty.) 

Such then is the play that I have stolen. For all the 
many pleasing zxsthetic qualities you will find in it— 
dramatic inventiveness, humor and pathos, eloquence, 
elfin glamor and the like—you must bless the original 
author: of these things I have only the usufruct. To 
me the play owes nothing but the stiffening of civistic 
conscience that has been crammed in. Modest? Not 
a bit of it. It is my civistic conscience that makes a 
man of me and (incidentally) makes this play a master- 
piece. 

Nothing could have been easier for me (if I were 
some one else) than to perform my task in that God- 
rest-you-merry- gentlemen - may - nothing - you - dismay 
spirit which so grossly flatters the sensibilities of the 
average citizen by its assumption that he is sharp 
enough to be dismayed by what stares him in the face. 
Charles Dickens had lucid intervals in which he was 
vaguely conscious of the abuses around him; but his 
spasmodic efforts to expose these brought him into 
contact with realities so agonising to his highstrung 
literary nerves that he invariably sank back into 
debauches of unsocial optimism. Even the Swan of 
Avon had his glimpses of the havoc of displacement 
wrought by Elizabethan romanticism in the social 
machine which had been working with tolerable 
smoothness under the prosaic guidance of Henry VIII. 
The time was out of joint ; and the Swan, recognising 
that he was the last person to ever set it right, con- 
soled himself by offering the world a soothing doctrine 
of despair. Not for me, thank you, that Swansdown 
pillow. I refuse as flatly to fuddle myself in the shop 
of ‘‘ W. Shakespear, Druggist”’ as to stimulate myself 
with the juicy joints of ‘‘ C. Dickens, Family Butcher ”. 
Of these and suchlike pernicious establishments my 
patronage consists in weaving round the shop-door a 
barbed-wire entanglement of dialectic and then training 
my moral machine-guns on the customers. 

In this devilish function I have, as you know, ac- 
quired by practice a tremendous technical skill ; and 
but for the more or less innocent pride I take in show- 
ing off my accomplishment to al! and sundry, I doubt 
whether even my iron nerves would be proof against 
the horrors that have impelled me to thus perfect 
myself. In my nonage I believed humanity could be 
reformed if only it were intelligently preached at for a 
sufficiently long period. This first fine careless rapture 
I could no more recapture, at my age, than I could 
recapture hoopingcough or nettlerash. One by one, 
I have flung all political nostra overboard, till there 
remain only dynamite and scientific breeding. My 
touching faith in these saves me from pessimism : 
I believe in the future; but that only makes the 
present—which I foresee as going strong for a couple 
of million of years or so—all the more excruciating by 
contrast. 

For casting into dramatic form a compendium of my 
indictments of the present from a purely political 


standpoint, the old play of Snt George occurred to me 
as having exactly the framework I needed. In the 
person of the Turkish Knight I could embody that 
howling chaos which does duty among us for a body- 
politic. The English Knight would accordingly be the 
Liberal Party, whose efforts (whenever it is in favor 
with the electorate) to reduce chaos to order by emu- 
lating in foreign politics the blackguardism of a 
Metternich or Bismarck, and in home politics the spirited 
attitudinisings of a Garibaldi or Cavor, are fordoomed 
to the failure which its inherent oldmaidishness must 
always win for the Liberal Party in all undertakings 
whatsoever. Snt George is, of course, myself. But 
here my very aptitude in controversy tripped me up as 
playwright. Owing to my knack of going straight to 
the root of the matter in hand and substituting, before 
you can say Jack Robinson, a truth for every fallacy 
and a natural law for every convention, the scene of 
Snt George (Bernard Shaw)’s victory over the Turkish 
Knight came out too short for theatrical purposes. I 
calculated that the play as it stood would not occupy 
more than five hours in performance. I therefore 
departed from the original scheme so far as to provide 
the Turkish Knight with three attendant monsters, 
severally named the Good, the Beyootiful, and the 
Ter-rew, and representing in themselves the current 
forms of Religion, Art, and Science. These three 
Snt George successively challenges, tackles, and flattens 
out—the first as lunacy, the second as harlotry, the 
third as witchcraft. But even so the play would not be 
long enough had I not padded a good deal of buffoonery 
into the scene where the five corpses are brought back 
to life. 

The restorative Physician symbolises that irresistible 
force of human stupidity by which the rottenest and 
basest institutions are enabled to thrive in the teeth of 
the logic that has demolished them. Thus, for the 
author, the close of the play is essentially tragic. But 
what is death to him is fun to you, and my buffooneries 
wont offend any of you. Bah! 

*,* The contributors to the Christmas Garland next week will be 
Mr. H. G. W*lls and Mr. G. K. Ch*st*rton. 


THE COURT OF THE MARCHES. 


HE Council or Court of the Marches (whose seat is 

at Ludlow Castle) is formed on the model of the 

‘*high and honourable Court of the Star Chamber ” to 

deal with the robberies and brawls, disorders, and 

disputes in the Welsh land, and the Marches thereof 

where the King’s Writ runs not. It makes its first 
appearance when the White Rose King 


‘* Secure on England’s royal throne 
Repurchas’d with the blood of noble enemies ” 


sends to Ludlow Castle, the ancient home of his Mortimer 
ancestors, his infant heir with divers trusty councillors. 
In the halls of Ludlow the White Rose lists to such 
stories of chivalry as it behoveth a prince to hear. In 
the High Council Chamber is he proclaimed King of 
England, while the palfrey is waiting saddled in the 
courtyard that is to bear him to his doom in the Tower. 
Here also, after Welsh swords have placed Henry Tudor 
on the throne, comes another child, the King’s son 
Arthur, with that dark Welshman Rhys ap Thomas, 
who gave the Tudor his crown. It is from Ludlow that 
this prince rides to plight troth to the Spanish maid 
at Poules high altar, and to Ludlow he rides back 
to die. 

Nigh a quarter of a century has passed, and bluff Hal 
has taken the Cardinal’s advice and in the hope of bring- 
ing the Kymric land to ‘‘ sound estate and order” hath 
dispatched to Ludlow his ‘‘ dearest best beloved and only 
daughter the Princess Mary, accompanied and estab- 
lished with an honourable, sad and discrete council”. 
And with the Princess comes as president of this council 
my Lord of Exeter (deftest courtier he of all the 
Anglican prelacy) who has ridden by Henry’s side on 
the field of the cloth of gold, and that Countess of 
Salisbury whose royal Plantagenet blood must hereafter 
flow on the scaffold. In Ludlow Mary plays on the 
virginal and learns the French and Latin tongues, and 
prays beneath the beautiful arches of the castle chapel. 
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And when Christmas time draws nigh my Lord of 
Exeter and the Council are writing to his good grace 
the Cardinal as to the arrangements for Christmas- 
tide. Shall there be, they ask, interludes and plays 
and banket on Twelfth Night? But Mary’s happy 


. reign on the Marches is brief. The dark cloud of the 


divorce is slowly rising as she passes from Ludlow: 
but she has left friends behind her in that wild March 
land, who will do battle for her in her hour of need. 

No more royal children! Rowland Lee Bishop 
of Coventry and Lichfield ‘‘stout of nature, ready- 
witted, rough of speech and not affable to any of 
the Welchery ” is sitting in the President’s chair and is 
making history on Welsh soil. His reign is a reign of 
terror for the outlaw and the brigand, as witness this 
letter that he dispatches to Thomas Cromwell. 

‘* To-day four other outlaws as great or greater 
were brought to us, two of whom had been outlawed 
for sixteen years. Three were alive and one slain 
brought on a sack trussed on a horse. We have had him 
hanged on a gallows here for a sign. It chanced on a 
market day here and 300 people followed.” The more 
high-born the offender, the sterner are our Prelate’s 
punishments. ‘‘ To hang a gentleman for felony in his 
county ”, he observes, ‘‘ saves twenty men’s lives”. 
And while he goes on with his grim work of sending the 
heads and quarters of malefactors to decorate the walls 
and gates of Welsh and border towns, strengthening 
the ruinous walls and castles, holding down a peasantry 
which, if they love the House of Tudor, love little the 
destruction of ‘‘their monuments of superstition”, 
Parliament is busy, legislating out of existence the 
Lords Marcher, making new Welsh shires, and opening 
to Welsh knights and burgesses the Commons House. 
At last the Bishop’s work is done, and he rests from 
his labours in S. Chad’s Church in Shrewsbury town. 

There is little to tell of the Court of the Marches 
until in the second year of Gloriana’s reign Sir Henry 
Sidney takes his seat at the council board, and with 
him come to Ludlow castle, to gaze from its ancient 
towers o’er the fair prospect of silvan glades, 
his two children, the deare Philippe, for whom as 
Astrophel the Muses shall one day mourn, and Mary, 
‘‘subject of all verse, Sidney’s sister Pembroke’s 
mother”. Peacefully glide these years of Sir Henry’s 
rule over the Cambrian land. ‘‘ Great it is”, he writes, 
‘that in some sort I govern the third part of this realm 
under her most gracious Majesty ; happy it is for the 
goodness of the people I govern; and most happy it 
is for the commodity I have, by the authority of that 
place, to do good every day”. No doubt the Council 
has its little troubles. One day they are discussing 
the ‘‘ vagrant and idle persons misnaming themselves 
bards”, which by their disorders disquiet gentlemen’s 
houses. The Privy Council worries them now and again 
about the crimes of Welsh pirates or escaped murderers. 
But these things are trifles. Wales is now the ‘‘ soundest 
state” in the world. As Sir Henry is happy in the 
land that he rules, so he is happy in the place in which 
he dwells. The streets of Ludlow are fine and clean, 
its church of S. Lawrence, ‘‘ with storied windows 
richly dight ”’, is the most stately parish church in the 
island. The town then as now offers many curious 
sights to the wayfarer. But the Ludlow of the sixteenth 
is not the Ludlow of the twentieth century, a peaceful 
relic of antiquity. In good Sir Henry’s day hundreds 
of soldiers, well appointed and furnished with halberds, 
pikes, corslets, muskets and culverins, with drums, 
trumpets and fifes sounding before them, are parading 
the streets. Counsellors and attorneys, clerks and 
bailiffs are everywhere in evidence. And conspicuous 
also is the honest Welsh yeoman on his cob weary 
with his hundred mile ride from home, sore at the 
loss of the silver that has gone on the journey or 
that will go to the lawyers, perplexed at the sound 
of a foreign tongue and yet hopeful for the good 
success of his cause in the Court. Alas, to Sir Henry 
the December of his life brings hours of sorrow. ** The 
Queen”, he sighs, ‘‘ will not be moved to reward me. 
I have not as much ground as will feed one mutton. 
My lady has gone with small-pox which she got by 
continually nursing her Majesty in that sickness. I am 
now fifty-four years of age, toothless and trembling, 
45,000 in debt and 4,30,000 worse than at the death of 


my dear King and master Edward VI.”. To Ludlow’s 
famous castle the Lord President had added many a 
fair building, and pathetic amid the mouldering stones 
stands out the inscription over the portal that he has 
reared, 
‘* Hominibus ingratis loquimini lapides. 
Anno reginz Elizabeth 23.” 

And when his days of toil are over and his body is 
borne to Penshurst, his heart is left in Ludlow “‘ for the 
entire love he bore that place”. President follows 
President, puritans and borderers murmur at the council, 
but in the humble buildings in the outer court of the 
castle a steady process of fining and imprisonment 
goes merrily on. Incontinency, adultery, the pilling 
of pigeons, trespass in the royal forests, a plot to bring 
about a marriage with a young lady under age, the 
administration of an oath on a Popish book, such are 
the crimes for which the Dracos of the March mete out 
penalties. Yet stern as are the judges and councillors 
to the faults of others, young Baxter, who is living in 
the castle, notes among them much tippling and pro- 
faneness. But a greater puritan than Richard Baxter 
is now to link his name for ever with Ludlow. It 
is Michaelmas Day 1634, and we are again in 
the council chamber of the castle. The beauty and 
chivalry of Wales and the Border are gathered here to 
do homage to the new Lord President, that ‘‘ noble peer 
of mickle trust and power” the Earl of Bridgewater 
and his fair Countess. The torches throw a brilliant 
light alike on the gay and gallant throng of revellers, 
and on the shields armorial of the Lords President of the 
olden time and on the banners of England and Wales 
that hang over my Lord’s chair. Perchance behind that 
chair sits the young poet with auburn hair whose masque 
is presented to-night. For the one side of the hall is 
fitted up as a stage ; the scene, a wild wood, has been 
revealed. Already have the eager listeners heard how 
the path of the Lord President’s children who are coming 
to the castle is beset with danger, for the wood is the 
haunt of Comus and his ribald crew. At this moment 
the Earl’s daughter the Lady Alice steps timidly on to 
the stage. She has only seen fifteen summers, and her 
brothers, who will later play their parts behind the foot- 
lights, are children. A sympathetic cheer gives her 
courage, and she proclaims herself ‘‘a misled and 
lonely traveller”. She speaks of the dangers that lie 
in the tangled wood, and then her lips give to the world 
those deathless lines : 


‘** These thoughts may startle well, but not astound 
The virtuous mind, that ever walks attended 
By a strong siding champion, Conscience. 
Oh, welcome pure eyed Faith, white-winged Hope, 
Thou hovering Angel girt with golden wings, 
And thou unblemished form of Chastity !” 


And so the masque proceeds, until innocence has 
won its triumph over sensuality, and the guardian 
spirit has brought their children home to the ‘‘ Lord 
and Lady bright ”’ with a crown of deathless praise ”’. 
Alas! the Court of the Marches is no more, and 
the Roundhead sequestrator sits in the hall where 
— and nobles have listed to poesy and romance.* 

o-day the castle is in ruins, the chamber where 
the Herald’s voice proclaimed the White Rose babe as 
England’s king, and the Lady Alice spoke Milton’s 
stanzas, is roofless and floorless, and the lover of the 
past as he views its desolation may murmur with the 
Eastern Soldan, ‘‘ The spider hath woven her web in 
the palace of kings, the owl hath sung his death song 
from the towers of Afrasiab”’. 


THE HUMBLING NIGHT. 


A* sundown before the pheasants begin to crow and 
the blackbirds to chink, a tingling silence rules 
the woods of pine and oak billowing up on the spur of 
Midland hills. A single dry leaf sounds loud in its fall. 
This is the opening act, as I have seen it several times, 
of one of those great mid-winter scenes of glow and 
glitter. The blue film, December’s foliage, spreads 


* The Court of the Marches temporarily abolished by the Puritan 
revolution was restored at the Restoration, but only to a shadow of 
its former greatness. The Whigs of 1688 ended it. 
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over the trees near by; on those in the distance it is 
plain grey. 
heavy cloud screen. Now it makes a last big effort, 
kindles a very furnace over the fast darkening skyline, 
concentrating this effect of fire into a single long rent 
in the leaden west. The background appears a lake of 
molten gold on which float, motionless to the eye, long 
thin streaks of cirrostratus, darkest purple, a fragment 
here and there jet-black. At all times of the year cloud 
that is caught by the sunset is worked up into this 
particular form of many-formed cirrostratus, narwhals, 
horned and finned things, splinters and javelins and 
shapes that are spiked and needled ; but I have a fancy 
that the most magical and tremendous efforts of the 
kind are kept for the winter sky. This sky of wrath 
thas none of those chaste, water-colour washes, faintest 
greens and blues and ambers that often foretell the 
snowstorm. 

Before this fire—so soon out !—begins to fade, the 
silence is suddenly broken : the pheasants are bursting, 
blundering to roost in the pines and spruce firs, and in 
those oaks which still hold their withered leaves. This 
# one of the places in England where the pheasant 
is a sacred bird ; the keeper, high-priest ; the watcher, 
acolyte : and these are the pheasants’ vespers. It is 
no evening hymn of melody considered apart from 
environment. A giant’s pencil drawn vertically across 
@ giant’s slate might make a sound not much harsher 
than that of a score of pheasants crowing their way 
from branch to branch. But so bewitched with 
mysterious beauty are this scene and time that sounds 
and sights unlovely of themselves are compelled into 
the harmony. Discord is made accord. Pheasant 
answers pheasant till the whole air is flooded and eddied 
with loud, wonderful music. 

High above all, an extraordinary sound, the thought 
of some Eastern forest untrodden and remote about 
it, [ have heard what I think is Reeves’ great tailed 
bird. Then the whole wood, dead-still but now, is in 
an uproar—is it not strange that this should be the way 
to Nirvana? The ringdove, dozing, may awake to coo. 
Fhe blackbird, always, it seems, in a thrill at dawn 
and dusk, adds his cry, that has sharp chink of ringing 
metal, to the weird concert. Even the tiny, ducking 
wren is winding up his clock over and over again 
before snuggling into cosy quarters. 

But the lull begins again when the last pheasant has 
got to his branch. It is so immensely deep that watch- 
dogs in forlorn farms and outlying cottages among the 
glooming woods almost throttle on the chain and snap 
frantic with rage over what ?—just distant, honest foot- 
falls growing more distant, or perhaps at imaginary 
footfalls, but most of all at suspicious shades and very 
sinister trunks of trees in spots which in the homely 
daytime mask their haunts and terrors. Now the fire 
has faded out from the west, seeming to have burnt up 
all the clouds which floated on and about that gold 
lake of enchantments. The earth is thrown into dark- 
ness. From the stage when rough hill and smooth 
down and the roofs of buildings are as sharp cut on 
the dusky sky as the photosphere of the sun on a 
cloudless evening, and when the trees are blotched 
heavily on a near horizon, we pass quickly to that 
stage when nothing is distinctly outlined or clipped 
out, all things mingling vaguely. 

And the sky clears, and on it the stars light up. 
Jupiter is on high, moving with the mighty host 
across the south down beneath the skyline to the 
underworld. Projected on the measureless screen of 
unnamed blue—a colour half of the eye half of the 
thought, like those cheating violet hues a man may 
sometimes see in the pitch night with his eyes open 
or closed—the star giants flash and glow superbly in 
the progress which man nightly has watched from his 
wild dawn. The monster Cetus has already straggled 
to the west. Eridanus in meandering line follows. 
Cassiopeia seems to roam round and round about the 
zenith. The Great Bear engirdles, as though mag- 
netised, the Pole Star. But the pageant culminates 
when at length the belted and vast Orion bestrides the 
centre of the scene. The air is perfectly clear, so clear 
that without a glass one can see the nebula about his 
sword; and then how his blue and red worlds do 
glitter! He appears to straighten up now, and finally 


| to bend forward before he too follows Cetus to the 


All day the sun has struggled to pierce a | 


underworld. Behind the giant comes Sirius vieing with 


| Jupiter in magnitude and far surpassing him and every 
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star in flash. High over these stream away the twinkling 
band of Pleiades, six, seven; no—the air being so 
exceeding clear—eight tiny specks of light, a hundred 
unseen worlds of their company. Watching this march, 
argent now on perhaps sable blue, from the midwinter 
wood or city, we are impressed by the feeling that we 
are watching some tremendous, live drama of the Gods, 
At all times the stars are consoling and at all times 
humbling ; consoling, because when we look up at them 
the idea of infinite space ceases to trouble—we are in 
touch with it ; the mind unaided staggers at the infinite, 
the eye comprehends it; humbling the stars are, be- 
cause they put the import of our own affairs in good 
perspective. But it is the Orion and Sirius scene of 
pomp and progress in the dead still and crystal clear 
of winter nights that is most calming and humbling. 
It is borne in on us then what, in the whole scheme 
of things, is the right measure of importance to attach 
to the pomp and progress of men: and it totals up 
about equal to a moment’s to-do of gnats in a sun- 
gleam. Georce A. B. Dewar. 


THE LAWS OF BRIDGE. 


as Notes on Bridge” in acontemporary of 5 Decem- 

ber is devoted to a criticism of the revised laws 
of the game. The writer of the article says that the 
rules ‘‘ still bristle with moot points and anomalies, 
some of which must be got rid of before we can 
be said to have a satisfactory code”. We do not 
agree with this at all. The laws are not perfect— 
nothing in this world is—but they are quite reasonably 
good for the purpose for which they are required, and 
they will be found to cover every moot point in the 
game, provided that they are interpreted in a liberal 
spirit, not in a captious one. Some players have cer- 
tainly shown great ingenuity in twisting and distorting 
the rules in their endeavour to make them mean what 
they were never intended to mean, but to anyone who 
reads them in the light of common sense and ordinary 
fairness they will be quite plain. ‘The infliction of 
severe penalties for trivial offences is a great mistake, 
and only leads to friction and unpleasantness. Let the 
game be played strictly by all means, and let the full 
penalty be always exacted for any offence by which an 
advantage may be gained, but do not let the element 
of sharpness be admitted into it, the element by which 
a player tries to obtain an undue advantage from some 
trivial mistake on the part of his opponents, which 
cannot affect the result of the game in any way. 

The principal objection in ‘‘ Notes on Bridge” seems 
to be that too much weight is given to the established 
etiquette of the game as against the strict enforcement 
of the letter of the law. As an instance of this the 
writer says, ‘‘ The rules as to calling cards exposed by 
the dealer’s adversaries are precisely the same as at 
whist, but if, towards the end of a hand, one of them 
says that he must make two more tricks, with a tenace, 
or with the last trump and a winning card, he is com- 
monly allowed to lay them on the table without penalty. 
Why this should be it is hard to say, but it has become 
part of the etiquette to ignore these offences, and anyone 
who insisted on exacting penalties for them now would 
be looked upon as quite a sharp practitioner.” Certainly 
he would, and quite rightly so. What else could he 
be called? No advantage could possibly be gained, 
and the only result of such action would be to quicken 
the game and to relieve the dealer from puzzling over 
an impossible situation. Moreover, if the last two cards 
are shown, and not actually laid down on the table, 
they are not liable to be called. This is a very old 
decision, given over and over again by ‘‘ Cavendish” in 
the days of whist, that cards ‘‘ lowered”’, so that every 
one at the table can see them, but not detached or 
abandoned, cannot be called. 

Exception is also taken to the wording of Law 75, 
which runs: ‘* Should the dealer indicate that all or 
any of the remaining tricks are his, he may be required 
to place his cards face upwards on the table; but they 
are not liable to be called.” 
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Apparently some dispute has lately arisen as to the 
interpretation of this law. The question came before 
the committee of the Portland Club at their last meeting 
whether the dealer was obliged to leave his cards on the 
table, and to play them from the table, or whether he 
could pick them up again into his hand. The decision 
naturally was that the cards must be left on the table 
and played from there, and surely, to an open mind, the 
meaning of the law is quite clear. It could never have 
been meant that the dealer should pop his cards down 
on the table, and pick them up again at once; and if 
not at once, who is to decide how long they are to re- 
main on the table ? 

There is one point in connexion with the declaration 
which we omitted to mention last week. Law 52 enacts 
that ‘‘a declaration once made cannot be altered”. 
The question has frequently arisen whether, if a player 
in making his declaration says, ‘‘ Hearts, | mean 
diamonds”, he is bound by his first declaration, or 
whether he is entitled to amend it as above ? 

The decision of the committee of the Portland Club, 
given on several different occasions, is that, if the correc- 
tion is made in the same breath, so that it is obvious that 
the suit first mentioned was a mere slip of the tongue, 
the declarer is not bound by his mistake but is entitled to 
correct it. This again is a liberal interpretation of the 
law, but a very fair one, and one likely to conduce to 
the pleasantness and harmony of the bridge table. 

A correspondent has drawn our attention to the fact 
that Law 52, as quoted above, is repeated in Law 61, 
and he says in his letter that he concludes this is due 
to an accidental oversight on the part of the revision 
committee. We can assure him that the work was 
much too carefuly done to admit of accidental over- 
sights. There is no accident about this. The wording 
is the same in the two laws, but Law 61, coming under 
the heading of ‘‘ Doubling ”, refers to a declaration of 
doubling, whereas Law 52 refers only to the declaration 
of trumps, the question of declarations of doubling not 
having been yet arrived at. 

Another correspondent asks why we have not touched 
upon doubling in these articles. We have not done so 
because we have not yet reached the subject, but we 
—, do so very shortly, probably in next week’s 
article. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
CHRISTIANITY IN FRANCE. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 


17 December, 1906. 


Sir,—It must be a comfort to others besides the 
writer of this letter to read your article of last Saturday 
on ‘‘ Christianity in France”, and the attitude of the 
English Press, including some so-called ‘‘ Church 
newspapers ”. 

It is painful to note how the fact is put aside that 
what is at stake in France is Religion, or rather Theism 
in any form, and that the Pope and the Bishops are 
acting in defence of our common Christianity. But 
it appears to be assumed that Roman Catholics alone 
are concerned, and there still exist those who look 
upon the Pope as Anti-Christ, and think that what he 
does must perforce be wrong. Have our eyes been so 
blinded by that entente cordiale of which we have 
heard so much, with its embracings and feastings and 
the rest of it, that we have come to think that if our 
new friends choose to put aside religion, and desecrate 
those glorious churches which are the pride of 
Christendom, it does not matter? 

Possibly the last Republican decision, to remove 
from the coinage the time-honoured words ‘“‘ Dieu 
Protege la France”, which have survived so many 
vicissitudes and changes of government, may show to 
those who have doubted it what the end is which is 
being aimed at. Yours faithfully, 


ENGLISH CHURCHMAN. 


‘‘FROM S. FRANCIS TO DANTE.” 


To the Editor of the SaAturDAYy Review. 


Pentney, Swaffham, Norfolk, 8 December, 1906. 

Sir,—You silently abandon one point on which 
Father Michael supports me against your critic ; while 
on the other point you fall into an error natural enough, 
since nobody can read a chronicle of this kind exhaus- 
tively in a few days. Even if your plea as to the 
decency of Roman ecclesiastical publications were as 
true as it seems to me incorrect, it would still fail to 
touch my assertion (supported by Fathers Michael and 
Affé) that the Parma Salimbene was ‘‘ mutilated in 
deference to ecclesiastical susceptibilities”. For the 
two omissions which Michael adduces have nothing 
whatever to do with questions of decency, but are 
simply phrases uncomplimentary to Pope Innocent III. 
Your critic’s attack rested altogether on his ignorance 
of these and similar omissions, and of the true date of 
the transcript: nor do you really help him by trying to 
show that this connotes ‘‘ not ignorance of the chronicle, 
but ignorance of the history of the chronicle”. The 
fact would remain even then that he condemned me 
for asserting truths known to all serious students of 
Salimbene, though unknown to himself: and you only 
make matters worse by pleading now the inaccessibility 
of the Parma edition. If he could not get hold of it 
for reference, why then did he gratuitously attack me 
on a question which essentially depends on references 
to that edition? And, after he has thus blundered even 
over the opening pages of the first volume of Salimbene, 
how can you reasonably blame me for not postponing 
publication so as to allow such critics to ‘‘ check me 
more easily” over the second volume ? 

Believe me yours, &c. 
G. G. 

Mr. Coulton’s persistence in distinguishing between 
editor and reviewer is rude. We must decline further 
controversy with him. If he likes to think that we do 
sO because we are unable to answer him, he may.— 


Ep. S.R.] 


AN APPEAL TO OLD DAVOSERS. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy REeEvIEw. 


Davos-Platz, 30 November, 1906. 

S1r,—By your courtesy we appeal to all old Davosers 
to help a Bazaar that is to be held in Davos on 23 and 
24 January, 1907, under the patronage of our Gracious 
Queen. The object of the Bazaar is to raise money 
to push forward the Queen Alexandra Sanatorium. 
Building has been started; and, if funds permit, the 
first portion may be ready for occupation within a year. 

The Sanatorium is intended for curable consumptives 
of small means, for whom an Alpine climate may offer 
the best, or perhaps the only, chance of recovery. The 
charges will only be so much as may be necessary to 
cover the cost of up-keep. The institution is urgently 
needed and our Gracious Queen has shown her interest 
in it by help in money, by becoming its Patron, and by 
giving her name to it. 

To those whom Davos has helped to regain their 
health we look with confidence for aid in placing within 
reach of their less fortunate fellow-countrymen the 
advantages that they were able to procure for them- 
selves. But help is welcome from all, either in the 
form of money or in the form of gifts for the Bazaar. 

Gifts for the Bazaar should be sent as early as pos- 
sible in December to Messrs. Sutton & Co., Whitecross 
Street, London, E.C., who have kindly undertaken to 
forward them to Davos. 

Donations will be received and acknowledged and 
any further information that may be desired will gladly 
be given by any of the undersigned. 

Your obedient servants, 
R. Huccarp, 
H.B.M.’s Consul, Chairman of the Local 
Board of Management. 
The Rev. E. GARTH IRELAND, 
British Chaplain and Chairman of Committee, 
Hétel Buol. 
The Hon. G. F. McGaret-Hoce, 
Secretary of Committee, Hétel Belvedere. 
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FELICIA HEMANS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 


29 Westbourne Gardens, W. 


Sir,—The memory of Felicia Hemans has been per- 
petuated in Liverpool, her birthplace, S. Asaph, near 
which her married life was spent, and in Dublin, where 
she died, but so far London has no memorial of her ; 
beyond a bust of the poetess in the National Portrait 
Gallery. 

Now, however, her grandchildren and great-grand- 
children are uniting to endow a cot in her memory in 
the Royal Waterloo Hospital for Children and Women, 
to be called the ‘‘ Felicia Hemans” Cot. The rapid 
increase in the population of South London has rendered 
the available accommodation of the hospital quite 
inadequate to supply the needs of the community. 

With this end in view a small volume of ‘‘ Poems” 
written by her great-grandson, Mr. F. W. Tancred, is 
being published by Messrs. Wm. Blackwood and Sons, 
the famous Edinburgh firm which purchased the copy- 
right of Felicia Hemans’ works. 

To endow permanently a cot, £1,000 is needed, and 
by the proceeds from the sale of my brother’s poems a 
nucleus of between £200 and £300 is anticipated. It 
therefore remains with those who venerate the memory 
of the poetess who, among many other well-known 
verses, wrote ‘‘ The Homes of England’’, ‘‘ The Better 
Land”, and ‘‘ The Pilgrim Fathers ’’, to render possible 
by their support this lasting tribute to her memory. 

I shall be glad to supply any further information in 
my power to any whe may be interested in the matter. 

Yours truly, 
EpitH TANCRED, 
Hon. Treasurer F. H. C. Fund, 


THE “TIMES” BARGAINS. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
London: 20 December. 


Sir,—Surely the “Times” book club will soon 
come to an end ; they certainly would if the public were 
not gulled by their advertisements. Here is an 
instance of the profits they make, instead of, as they 
say in their advertisements, underselling the book- 
sellers. Happening to be in Messrs. Mudie’s to-day, 
I was told they are advertising a book — Scott’s 
** Voyage of the Discovery ”—for 35s. Mudie’s price 
for the same book, quite new, being 23s. Mudie being 


12s. cheaper than the ‘‘ Times” book club. _ I enclose 
their printed list. 
Your obedient servant, 
B. Morris. 


THE QUEEN OF GIRLS’ BOOK MAKERS. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


The Woodlands, Dulwich Common, S.E. 
19 December, 1906. 


Sir,—It would seem that the days of that pest of 
society, ‘‘ the irresponsible, indolent reviewer ”, are not 
even yet at an end. I should not, however, have 
troubled to notice the criticisms of myself or of my 
work which appeared in your columns last week were 
it not that you have chosen to impugn my character 
and traduce my motive in writing. 

In the first place, ‘‘ The Colonel and the Boy” is not 
a book for girls or young people. It is meant for 
adult readers. The book is about a child, not for a 
child, and is entirely written from the older person’s 
standpoint. You imagine a wicked past in connexion 
with the ‘‘ Boy’s” mother which never entered into my 
mind. You turn the whole idea of the story upside 
down. But after all, these matters are of small 
moment compared with the fact that you take one of 
my novels, put the worst possible construction upon it, 
and then declare that I have written this book for 
young girls. This, Sir, is not the case. 

In your interpretation of ‘‘ The Hill Top Girl”, I can 
only say that your insinuations with regard to the old 


The Saturday Review. 


| Professor and the lady who lives on the plain must be 


regarded as a figment of your imagination. There is. 
not a word in the story, from beginning to end, to 
point to the conclusion at which you have arrived. 

You are very severe on the drunken father in my 
story, ‘‘ Sue: a little Heroine and her Friends”. You 
say the heroine’s father suggests a ‘* gross aspersion 
on the character of most working men”. This sugges-. 
tion cannot be deduced, either directly or by implication, 
from the text: as well say that ‘‘ Dick Phenyl” in 
Pinero’s ‘‘Sweet Lavender” is a gross aspersion on 
barristers as a class. 

In ‘‘ Turquoise and Ruby” there is a sly French 
governess and a naughty, silly girl who has the care of 
girls younger than herself. I admit that I introduced 
these characters, but certainly with no intention except 
that of pointing a moral, and making an interesting 
life-like story. Sir, has not your reviewer found in his 
walk through life that there are goats amongst the 
sheep, and that tares mingle with the wheat ? 

A reviewer has, of course, the right to his opinions, 
but no reviewer has a right to give false and mislead- 
ing interpretations of books he reviews in the Press, 
and so poison the minds of the reading public against 
the writer. It is easy to indulge in vague generalisa- 
tions and to denounce a writer’s work when it is turned 
out rapidly. The same remark is occasionally made 
(and with reason) about journalism and journalistic 
methods! If I choose to draw upon a gift of rapid 
imagination which I apparently possess, that is a 
matter for myself and for my publishers. 

It is well that your judgment is not the last word on 
such matters. I could, if I chose, point to the kindly 
and appreciative criticisms of dozens of other journals, 
which are, at least, as well entitled to an opinion as. 
your own. 

I also hold in my possession letters from my girl 
readers written from all parts of the world, in which 
they thank me for moral help and encouragement to do 
right. These girls are receiving the best education 
which our times can offer. 
writing, Sir, as well perhaps as your reviewer, and yet 
find mental sustenance, pleasure, and profit in the 
books which he so despises. To these girls, who 
number tens of thousands, I appeal for the final verdict 
on my juvenile books, and am content to leave the 
matter in their young hands. When they cease to buy, 
I assure you, Sir, I shall cease to write, but not before. 

Yours sincerely, 
L. T. MEADE. 


| We are not aware that we ever suggested that Mrs. 
Meade would cease to write while she could find a 
market for her writings. She endorses the view we 


expressed, that her standard of writing is merely, Will . 


it sell? We took four of the more recent of Mrs. 
Meade’s works, which we had no reason to believe 
either better or worse than her average. We gave the 
impression they left on us. Mrs. Meade in answer 
ascribes our failure to find in them ‘‘ mental sustenance, 
pleasure, and profit” to moral obliquity in ourselves. 
It is a familiar method of parrying criticism, but hardly 
convincing. We adhere to every word we said of her 
books. If we have written merely out of malice, there 
is open to Mrs. Meade a more effective remedy than 
a letter of protest ; if she thinks it prudent to resort to 
it.—Ep. S.R.] 


MOTOR OMNIBUS HABITS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
20 December, 1906. 

Sir,—The letter of your correspondent last week on 
this subject recounts an experience which is only too 
common with passengers who have to wait on the 
streets for vehicles. Until everyone who wants 
to get through London streets without having to wait 
can run his own motor-car I am afraid there is no 
help for it. Whether it is motor-car or omnibus or 
tramcar it is all the same, and one need not add to 
the already bad reputation of the motor-bus founded on 
others of its vices. 


Yours, &c. 
IMPATIENS. 
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REVIEWS. 
YORK POWELL. 


«‘ Frederick York Powell: a Life and a Selection from 
his Letters and Occasional Writings.’ By Oliver 
Elton. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 1906. 
21s. net. 


HEN York Powell’s friend Sime died, he wrote of 
him that ‘‘ he was much greater than anything 
he did”. Because the same is true of York Powell it 
will be to the life and letters rather than to the col- 
lected writings that most will turn first. Those who 
knew the man himself should not be disappointed and 
those who did not know him should curse their ill- 
fortune. By the testimony of many friends, and above 
all by the letters, the man who seemed to know all 
books but never spoke like one is as far as possible 
justly commemorated. 

It is the life of an Oxford Professor which is told, of 
aman who from 1868 to 1904 lived in Oxford, for the 
most part in rooms at Christ Church ; and therefore, 
the mass will whisper, a dull book and to be avoided. 
No stirring events, a dry record, narrowness, pedantry, 
probably sourness of outlook. It is true there are no 
stirring events, but York Powell cared for everything, 
he was like nobody else, wrote like nobody else, 
thought like nobody else. In spite of sorrows he was 
an optimist, he hated shams. The book is a master 
tonic. 

York Powell was always a student; as a boy he 
knew things no other boy knew, and right through his 
life he read everything quickly and remembered. His 
love of books did not separate him from his fellow-men. 
He depended on human beings. ‘‘I cannot play 
alone.” As a boy he loved the Sandgate fishermen, 
the family of Stone, and right through he kept the 
same affection for the same kind of men. At Bedford 
Park, where he went every Saturday for the end of the 
week as to his home, he was surrounded by artists, 
writers and refugees. At Bedford Park he had not to 
dress for dinner. He was quit of University business 
which ‘‘makes men fly round like headless ants”’. 
Oxford was the ‘‘stony stepmother like her street”. 
And in his early days when he was a lecturer he was 
glad to leave behind him the ‘‘stupid folks who ought 
to be clerks to manure-carts instead of wearing black 
clothes and scribbling out commercial damnation”’. But 
you may be certain that if confronted with one of these 
unfortunates he would have called him a ‘‘ thundering 
good fellow” and have seen a great future beyond the 
cart. York Powell had a great gift for the humour 
which lies in violent exaggeration. The truth is he 


_ liked everybody who was simple—he was always ready 


to throw aside his books and to talk to the interrupter 
on any subject at any hour until any hour—such as 
boxing and the powerful language of ’bus-drivers. 
Kind-hearted men when playing kriegspiel send batta- 
lions to destruction without flinching. York Powell 
when he talked sometimes said certain things of classes 
and individuals in the same way. He had, as he him- 
self said, a certain ‘*‘ childlike ferocity ”. 

The birds sing because they must. York Powell 
Says in one of his letters ‘‘ one must sometimes write 
or either bust”. That is the secret of the wonderful 
charm of his letters. They deal with all sorts of 
topics—minute details of scholarship, Norwich beer: 
there are letters to a child signed ‘ Jollyman” (just 
the right name), perfect letters, and there are the solemn 
letters, when friends such as R. A. M. Stevenson died. 
Letters to people in trouble, always full of short 
genuine sentences, darted out straight from deep feel- 
ing, like his talk. The letters must be read by all who 
care for the best letter-writing. 

_From the letters one gets the best idea of the man; 
his views on life, very often garnished by the savour 
of strong language. ‘‘ Politics are damned rot”, he 
could not see why because he wanted the better 
housing of the poor he should therefore have to go in 
for ‘‘loving Kruger”. Such and such a poem is 
“clotted rot”. He says ‘‘I can’t judge at all, } am 
trying to see”, and see he did. “‘ Little tiny drops are 


hanging from the needles of the fir trees, and the cats 
running all wet out of the rain”. 

‘* The wind has broken big trees as one could snap 
carrots” and of Mary Kingsley he noticed that ‘her 
arms were curved like the arms of a mother”. There 
is a letter on a tour in Holland and letters about 
Ambleteuse which show his true painter’s eye. 

York Powell then liked simple people and the sky 
and the earth. He hated shams, he hated men who 
want to ‘‘ geton”. The “ arrivistes” as he called them 
had ‘‘ got the facts of life all wrong”. He hated formal 
systems and thought it a pity ‘‘ that girl had found 
Moses at all”. To be happy and make others happy was 
his creed. But, although himself a ‘‘ decent heathen 
Aryan”, he was tolerant of those who differed. ‘ All 
decent people” he thought, ‘‘ have practically the same 
religion”, and Liddon is reported to have said that 
‘*he would rather be in Powell’s shoes at the last day 
than in those of many a bishop”. Powell himself says 
somewhere of a friend who thought as he did that he 
came nearer to the level of the ‘‘hill-top talk of Jesus 
Christ”. Most people who had eyes thought the same 
of Powell. 

Powell’s work lay in Oxford, first as lecturer in law, 
then as student of Christ Church and for ten years as 
Regius Professor of Modern History in succession to 
Froude. Although he had written little English history, 
such was the power of the man that he was felt to be 
the one for the post. He himself being no “‘ arriviste ”’, 
very modest, and the writer of unsigned articles usually 
in unknown papers, was nervous about accepting. He 
hated forms—he hated lecturing in cap and gown. 
Lecturing to unknown people, possibly indifferent, was 
like ‘‘ hitting a pillow”. He was, if not the great 
lecturer, still the great consulting physician. He in- 
spired and helped. In his room at Christ Church all 
men could get advice and the loan of books, and he 
treated them like fellow-workers, not as a chief a 
subordinate. Everybody was quickened by the stimu- 
lating unorthodoxy of his judgments. Outside his 
rooms he was busy too. Though he little liked public 
speaking he was always ready to strike in favour 
of something he thought ought to be done. Everybody 
should learn a new language every year, was Powell’s 
rule, and he made stirring speeches in favour of a 
modern language school. Again he believed in a 
bilingual training, and threw his lot in with the Irish 
Keltic revival. He liked old and new. The first poem 
as well as the last. There was room for everything. 

The great written work of his life had really been 
mainly done before he was made Regius Professor, and 
his chief mark is as an Icelandic scholar in conjunction 
with his master Vigfusson. Sagas were just his true 
material—he looked like a seafarer all his life, wore 
seafaring clothes, and his chief friends had been sea- 
faring. He liked the direct speech, and the translation 
into English from the Icelandic was his work. 

It was like him not to be too proud to write 
elementary books. Elementary books beyond the 
Icelandic work and the scattered articles form his total 
of published work. For, as his biographer says, ‘‘ he 
was as wasteful as Nature”. He accumulated and he 
scattered. He never sat down alone to a magnum 
opus. He knew he ought to be writing. But some- 
how in his eager and unpunctual life the formal task 
was never accomplished. Towards the end he wrote: 
‘*The time goes quickly there [at Oxford], one’s day 
is so full. The evening comes, and one seems to have 
done nothing. And I! suppose it will be so when the 
last evening comes. It is the law.” Besides he did 
not over-estimate the value of books. ‘‘ You must not 
think reading books is clever. kt very seldom is any 
cleverer than drinking beer, and the effects are not so 
pleasing generally. . . . When people are kind and 
sensible and quick to see things they are clever.”’ 

There are many notes sounded in Powell’s writing. 
He suggests a story about himself with the title ‘‘ The 
Professor under the Dining Table”. Thus in the 
descriptions—the little ‘‘egg-faced girls” at Amble- 
teuse. There is the beautiful piece of writing with 
which the biography ends. He wrote poetry. There 
is avery fine sonnet. But let each choose for himself 
and about the tremendous sweep of his historical 
writing in volume ii. let others judge. One thing is 
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clear. Whatever strangers may think, none of his 
friends wished him in the minutest particular other 
than he was. 


A WOMAN'S PETRARCH. 


‘On the Death of Madonna Laura.’ By Francesco 
Petrarca. Rendered into English by Agnes Tobin. 
London: Heinemann. 1906. 7s. 6d. net. 


ISS TOBIN’S adaptation of Petrarch’s sonnets 

and canzoni on the death of Laura makes one 

of the most beautiful volumes of English verse that 
have been seen for many years, and must be welcomed 
as an addition to our literature. It is not Petrarch, 
but it is often not only more human but more 
imaginative than Petrarch. It is Petrarch as if seen 
through the veil of the ‘‘ Portuguese Sonnets”, a man’s 
formal and checked sorrow interpreted and set to gush 
forth through a woman’s tears. A quality of piercing 
tenderness, of tremulous pathos, comes into and alters 
the severer lamentations of the original. Body and 
sense are given to sentiment. Petrarch’s Laura, as in 
the sonnet on her entrance into heaven, is turned into 
a decked and dazzling girl. Where Petrarch tells us 
that ‘‘now and again she looks round, to see if I am 
following her, and seems to wait for me ”, we read here : 


But now and then the undazzled eyes will roam, 
The bird-bright head will turn, the jewelled gown 
Rustle and shimmer like to moonlit foam. 


It is not Petrarch, but the beauty of the sonnet has 
been seen afresh, as if his vision had been evoked for 
a woman, and she had rendered it after her own way 
of seeing. Only success can justify so hazardous an 
experiment. But is there not a rare kind of success 
here, the heavenly flavour of fruit certainly forbidden ? 

Of course something definite and characteristic is 
lost. The last line of the first sonnet : 


‘* Ma’l vento ne portava le parole” 


turns into quite another thing, and suggests little of 
Petrarch in: 


** Words that shriek by me now in Death’s great 
wind.” 


When ‘Frutti, fiori, erbi e frondi” is rendered, or 
replaced, by ‘‘ That golden bee the sun”; when ‘‘ Sub- 
jective vision has worn me out” comes like a modern 
comment, certainly with no warrant for it in the 
original; when, in an address to the Virgin, she is 
called, without leave or suggestion of Petrarch, 
**S. Jerome’s ‘Sea Spray Wild’”; one is inclined to 
question the necessity or advantage of so much trans- 
substantiation. It cannot be contended that Miss Tobin 
has treated Petrarch with any respect, though with a 
great deal of affection. Now all other translators have 
been scrupulously respectful, but have left their author 
very cold in his English dress. Petrarch comes very 
much closer to us for this woman’s loving and petulant 
interpretation. 

It is difficult to praise individual excellences where 
almost all is good in its own way, where almost every- 
thing is re-seen, re-lived, and uttered again in a new, 
unlikely, beautiful way. We could quote many in- 
stances of close and vivid rendering, where the Italian 
is put straight into English with little change ; but the 
particular quality of the book can be best realised from 
a sonnet in which the original is only to be divined, 
not recognised, the seventeenth, which may be taken 
at least in reasonable exchange for Petrarch : 


** Wheeling and pausing comes my Lady down 
At a great angle, floating dreamily ; 
Now | can count her rings—and, O heart, see !— 
The summer day at Avignon—¢hat gown. 
Now she will hurry with me through the town 
And go into my lonely room with me, 
And stay a long time : and I first will be 
Her child, and she will lend me her bright crown 
To hold, and sing strange cradle songs and lull 
The lonely pain. Then will she be my bride ; 
And my poor little room, so bare and dull, 
Will be a presence-chamber fair and wide : 
She will come whitely, like a homing gull, 
And lie and laugh and whisper by my side.” 


THE OPENING OF WESTERN TIBET. 


“Western Tibet and the British Borderland.” ByC. A. 
Sherring. London: Edward Arnold. 1906. 2ls, 
net. 

‘‘A Summer Ride through Western Tibet.” 
J. E. Duncan. London: Smith, Elder. 
net. 


** Folk Tales from Tibet.” By W.F. O'Connor. London: 
Hurst and Blackett. 1906. 6s. net. 


‘‘With Mounted Infantry in Tibet.” By Brevet-Major 
W.J. Ottley. London: Smith, Elder. 1906. 10s. 6d. 
net. 


HE concessions which the Tibet mission extracted 
from the Lamas were not confined merely to the 
central provinces actually traversed by the British expe- 
dition. The Treaty of Lhasa at one stroke forced open 
also the closed passes into Western Tibet, about a 
thousand miles to the north-west of the sacred city, and 
transformed the aggressive hostility of the frontier 
guards into effusive obsequiousness. To give prompt 
effect to this important part of the convention Colonel 
Younghusband, it will be remembered, before leaving 
Tibet despatched a survey party to establish the newly 
sanctioned British trade-agent at Gartok, the chief mart 
of Western Tibet on the border of Ladakh, and to pro- 
ceed there not by the usual track but up the almost 
unknown upper valley of the Tsangpo. This small 
party, under Captain Rawling with Captain Ryder R.E. 
as survey Officer, enjoyed the inestimable advantage of 
being escorted by several highly placed Lhasa officials 
to smooth over any local opposition and difficulties of 
transport that might ariseon the way. Such assistance, 
indeed, was absolutely essential to the safety of the 
party on this hazardous enterprise. For, owing to the 
extreme lateness of the season it was imperative that 
the expedition should dash ferward by forced marches 
over hundreds of miles of the most difficult country in 
the world in order to escape from the lofty arctic fast- 
nesses before the onset of the imminent winter snowfall, 
to be caught in which would be disastrous. On this 
flying journey it was therefore necessary to travel on 
the lightest possible scale and unarmed, relying upon 
the good faith and assistance of their recent foemen, the 
Tibetans, and to the credit of the latter be it said this 
confidence was wholly justified. Passing up behind 
Everest and the greater length of the Himalayan 
range the party emerged beyond the head of the 
Tsangpo on to the great plateau of Western Tibet. 
Here the country was better known, having been several 
times visited and described by Europeans. 

Although less fascinating than the central and unex- 
plored south-eastern provinces, Western or “‘ Little” 
Tibet or Nari province has much of interest. Stand- 
ing furthest west and adjoining Kashmir it was the 
first portion of Tibet, or ‘‘Béd” as the natives call 
it, to become known to Europeans, who thus obtained 
their current name for the country from the Kashmirian 
form ‘‘ Tebet”’ or ‘‘ Tibbat”, a corruption of the ver- 
nacular general term for Upper Béd, namely ‘‘ Té-béd” 
which is pronounced ‘‘T6-pét”. Its relatively fertile 
districts of Ladikh, Spiti, Lahul, and Baltistan were 
annexed last century by the Sikhs, and thus were acquired 
by the Indian Government after the second Sikh war, 
forming part of what we may call British Tibet. All 
that is now left of Independent Western Tibet is the 
inhospitable upland of the great plateau with its scanty 
summer grazing and wool industry, its extensive salt 
and borax lake-deposits forming a considerable trade 
with India, and the gold mines of Thok Jalung &c. 
which are believed to have originated the Greek tales 
of the gold-digging ants. Apart from its trade, it 
possesses for Indians intense sacred interest in that it 
contains the sources of the Ganges beyond the 
Himalayas and the Olympus of Hindu mythology, 
Mount Kailas (Kangri in Tibetan), which, as the highest 
peak standing at the waterparting of the great Ganges, 
Satlej and Indus rivers, was believed by the Hindus to 
be the highest mountain in the world and as such was 
made the abode of the Indian Jupiter, the god Shiva in 
the form of the ‘‘ Thunderbolt-Wielder” and thus was 
a famous place of Hindu pilgrimage until the Tibetans 
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closed their frontiers against Indians as well as Euro- 
peans many years ago. 

It was in this interesting sacred lake district at the 
foot of Mount Kailas that the survey party had now 
arrived. Hence the surveyors pushed on over the 
rolling downs to Gartok, on the Indus, and meeting 
with a friendly reception there, opened the British 
trade-agency, and hastened down the Indus valley 
into the Simla district of India, which they entered 
on 24 December, 1904, after a singularly adventurous 
and successful journey, which, however, could not have 
been accomplished but for the active and generous help 
of the Tibetan officials. 

Now that such friendly relations have been estab- 
lished, and the hitherto closed country thrown open to 
Europeans, we are looking forward to receive adequate 
accounts of this interesting and little-known land. 
The first visitor to avail himself of the new facilities 
to enter Independent Western Tibet has been Mr. 
Sherring, the recently appointed magistrate of the 
adjoining British frontier district of Almora or Kumaon 
(which he frequently misspells Kamaon). He spent a 
few weeks across the frontier, and visited Gartok in 
the summer of last year, but the narrative is not clear 
as to dates, and there is no itinerary. He travelled 
with a large retinue and an escort of sixteen armed 
Indian police, and crossed the Himalayas by the easy 
Lipu Pass, the pilgrim route to Mount Kailas, the same 
by which Mr. Savage Landor entered a few years ago, 
when the Tibetans in their distrust and dread of Euro- 
peans were openly defiant, and did not hesitate to use 
personal violence. The Treaty of Lhasa, however, 
had changed all this, and Mr. Sherring was met by the 
chastened and smiling officials. He says ‘‘ Our expe- 
riences were of the pleasantest, and the officials made 
it abundantly clear that their desire was to treat us 
with friendship and cordiality”, and speaks of ‘ the 
extreme goodwill of the Tibetans throughout ”. 

The first post across the pass is Taklakot, where 
there is a fort with a small monastery and village 
perched high on the summit of a ridge, as is usual in 
Tibet. ‘* We found the Head Lama in charge of the 
monastery away, while a subordinate Lama performed 
his duties, and also the civil administration in the 
hands of a young man of twenty-eight years of age.” 
This is an example of the rather involved style of 
the author, nor is his matter sufficiently precise. 
Throughout there is too great a tendency to looseness 
of statement and exaggeration. Thus, the subordinate 
Lama or priest of the petty temple just mentioned is 
dubbed on the next page the ‘‘Grand Lama”, the 
Tibetan governors of Gartok are styled ‘‘ Viceroys”, 
the fort of Taklakot is systematically called Purang, 
which is really the name of the district and not the fort 
and village; and the Kumaon Himalayas across the 
pass are alleged to contain within a strip of thirty 
miles ‘‘ some eighty peaks above 20,000 feet”, whereas 
half that number would be much nearer to the truth. 
Indeed, after the pretentious promise of his preface, it 
is disappointing to find that Mr. Sherring not only had 
not made himself adequately familiar with the accounts 
of previous writers before starting, but did not during 
the journey take the trouble to make any fresh obser- 
vations of consequence. Nearly everything in the 
book is evidently taken, unacknowledged practically, 
from Atkinson’s old Gazetteer of the Himalayan Dis- 
tricts ; and the chapter on ‘‘ Religion and Government 
in Tibet” is summarised from a book on Tibetan 
Buddhism, also without acknowledgment. For the 
rest, the few remarks which are new are too vague or 
trivial to be of much value. The geographical matter 
is especially crude and obscure and makes no mention 
of the surveys of Captains Ryder and Rawling of the 
previous year, nor of Sir Richard Strachey’s account 
of his visit in the ‘‘ Geographical Journal” of 1900, 
whilst the two maps are the old ones from the gazetteer, 
without even the addition of his route, and repeat the 
old mistaken details of the topography of the lake 
district. Another instance of carelessness ; the Salwin 
river of Burma is made on the map to enter Assam as a 
tributary of the Brahmaputra! Even the boundary of 
Western Tibet or Nari we are told: ‘‘ that part of Nari 
which is south of the Kangrior Kailas range of mountains 
is called Nari Khorsum” whereas, as is well known, 


Nari Khorsum includes not only the whole of Inde- 
pendent Western Tibet but Ladakh, Spiti and Baltistan 
as well. The disjointed descriptions of the route 
traversed are so meagre that the account of the whole 
road from the Indian pass to Gartok if pieced together 
would scarcely fill more than three or four pages, and 
there is no description of Gartok itself when it is 
eventually reached. Nor is there anything new to 
interest the ethnologist, naturalist, botanist, geologist 
or sportsman. Altogether it is unfortunate that the 
author has missed this unique opportunity of making 
important additions to our knowledge of this little 
explored land. The best things in the book are the 
photographs of the peaks and passes, most of which 
are supplied by Dr. T. G. Longstaff, who with two 
Alpine guides accompanied Mr. Sherring part of the 
way and attempted unsuccessfully to climb Mount 
Gurla, 25,350 feet. 

It is a pleasure to turn to ‘‘ A Summer Ride Through 
Western Tibet” which is written in a bright breezy 
style and displays a good deal of research. The tract 
here dealt with lies within British Tibet, so that it was 
possible for a lady traveller to ride nearly all the way 
from the Kashmir capital through Ladakh, familiar to 
readers of Knight’s ‘‘ Where Three Empires Meet ”, 
on to the remote Pangkong Lake, the home of Ovis 
ammon, on the border of Independent Tibet, and 
thence striking northward to return to Srinagar through 
Baltistan and the Dard country. Miss Duncan has the 
gift of describing her varied experiences with vivid- 
ness. One of the features of her book is a chapter on 
Tibetan songs and music with examples as noted down 
by the Moravian Tibetan missionary, Mr. Francke, 
who also suggested the desirability of searching for 
old Tibetan inscriptions in Baltistan, a country now 
entirely Mohammedan which was formerly Lamaist. 
Acting on this advice Miss Duncan discovered an 
important and hitherto unknown rock-cut inscription, 
which Mr. Francke, in translating, says is ‘‘of great 
philological and antiquarian interest dating from not 
later than 1000 a.D”. A word of praise is due to the 
photographs, which are exceptionally excellent and 
well chosen. 

We have an interesting literary result of the open- 
ing of south-western Tibet from Captain O’Connor, the 
British trade-agent at Gyantse. He spent the long 
dark evenings of his winter exile in collecting stories 
from the lips of the peasantry around his post, and now 
gives us a translation of about a score of these in a 
dainty volume illustrated with twelve coloured pictures 
by a native draughtsman. The tales are of the A’sop’s 
fable type, the chief characters being the hare, tiger, 
lion, fox, monkey and crow. Some of them are not 
new and some are clearly derived from Indian sources. 
Captain O’Connor would confer a favour on lovers of 
folklore if in taking advantage of his exceptional oppor- 
tunities to collect these tales he would confine himself 
to such as are of a purely indigenous origin ; and in 
regard to songs, of which he gives eight verses, would 
supply more precise renderings instead of free para- 
phrases. 

On the Lhasa expedition a belated little book, 
entitled ‘‘ With Mounted Infantry in Tibet ”, is specially 
addressed to military readers, although the author, 
while offering nothing new about the expedition gene- 
rally, has not even provided clear details of the military 
operations or of the special experience gained therein, 
so as to make his booklet a useful record for future 
reference. 


NOVELS. 


‘“‘The Mirror of the Sea.’ By Joseph Conrad. London : 
Methuen. 1906. 6s. 


In a manner Mr. Conrad’s book marks an epoch, 
since it is written in praise of ships, by a man who 
has sailed them, whose style and shapes shall be 
sailed no more. It is, as it were, a last chanty sung 
to those proud canvas wings by which England clove 
her way to power: to her mastery of the seas and 
then to the wealth of them. Mr. Conrad’s day was 
after that of the sailed fighting ships, its significance 
lies in its coincidence with the dying out of the type of 
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men and the stamp of spirit which manned them; 
with the gradual transference of our sea-borne trade 
from the hands of islanders to those of aliens, and the 
apparent vanishing of that passion for the sea by 
which alone a great navy can be maintained and re- 
cruited in peace and war. Of the change, and its 
menace to our dominion of the seas, Mr. Conrad is 
acutely and regretfully conscious. Looking in that 
mirror of the sea he can discern one altered face, the 
face of a people disinclined for discomfort, unstirred by 
the promise of great adventure, no longer inspired by 
the future, inflating itself contentedly by the fireside 
with the memories of its achievements while others slip 
in unobserved to steal the reins of power out of its 
indolent hands. With the passing of the sailing ship has 
passed, or is passing, the manner of men who sailed 
her, men to whom the ceaseless, unrelenting struggle 
with the sea was a joy and a glory as well as a trade, 
who faced the implacable oceans, the inexorable winds, 
as knights of old faced an enemy, praying that he 
might be worthy of their valour and address. These 
men it was who gave us the command of the sea, 
because no other country could produce them of the 
same kind or in like quantity. France, Spain and the 
Netherlands, despite their splendid seamen, had to 
succumb at last, not to our guns nor to our money, but 
to the stuff we bred and could go on breeding. Now 
there is no more demand for it. That stuff, of which 
Mr. Conrad is a typical example, looks on the dirt, the 
unloveliness, the dull certainty of steaming with more 
than a landsman’s disgust. Steam and iron have 
robbed the sea of its romance, as villainous saltpetre 
robbed knight-errantry. The equalising up, or down, 
of ability has reduced soldiering and seamanship to a 
journeyman’s trade, which anyone may master with 
application, and the born seaman has to look else- 
where for his adventure, and his species is forsaking 
the sea-shore. It is this change which makes Mr. 
Conrad’s book mark an epoch, for no one could 
better express the mingled tenderness and resolu- 
tion of the old spirit. ‘‘It is a serious relation”, he 
says, ‘‘that in which a man stands to his ship”, 
which he ‘‘ shall learn to know with an intimacy sur- 
passing the intimacy of man with man, to love with a 
love nearly as great as that of man for woman, and 
often as blind in its infatuated disregard of defects”. 
He feels that love so finely that he hates to see a ship 
in dock ‘‘ shut off from freedom ... hunted about 
from wharf to wharf on a dark, greasy, square pool of 
black water as a brutal reward at the end of a faithful 
voyage”, and feels it so deeply that the treachery of 
the sea is for him rather to the ship than to the men 
who sink with her. And this detached point of view, 
this romantic thinking, he extends to all things of the 
sea. He remembers gales by their human _physio- 
gnomies; by their dignified austerity, by their woe- 
begone misery, their catastrophic splendour, their 
draped mystery, their ominous menace ; some as ghouls 
bent on sucking your strength away, some as wild cats 
clawing at your vitals. He thinks of the great winds as 
benignant or malignant rulers, and in describing them 
indulges occasionally in that adjectival profusion which 
sometimes detracts from the effect of his fine prose, 
which, at its best, will bear comparison with anything 
in the language. His skill as a story-teller may be 
found in every chapter, but especially in the history of 
“*The Tremolino”. It is a tale that R. L. Stevenson 
would have loved to tell in just the same fashion. In 
sheer skill of craftsmanship it suffers nothing from the 
contrast, and it has a sea spirit to which Stevenson, for 
call his hardy love of ships, could not, from mere lack 
of seamanship, ever quite attain. 


“Time and the Gods.” By Lord Dunsany. London: 
Heinemann. 1906. 6s. net. 


It is extremely difficult to describe this book, and 
even more difficult to criticise. Lord Dunsany is not 
contented with the various cosmogonies and theogonies 
of human history, but has dreamed of new gods. He 
creates a semi-oriental atmosphere, and seems to be 
influenced by Vedantic lore: the Kelt and the Norse- 
man count for nothing in his imaginings, but we find 
un his reveries something of the strife between the 


actual gods and the mysteries of Time and Fate at 
which -Eschylus hints. The book will appeal only to 
the imaginative, and they may think it is easy to write 
indefinitely in a quasi-Biblical style of death and 
change, human ambitions and the ebb and flow of 
man’s reverence for the unseen powers. To put it 
crudely, once a dreamer gives himself a free course on 
such themes there is no cogent reason for his ever 
stopping. We prefer the recovery of actual myths 
in which men really believed to the framing of new 
myths. Every wise child knows that the old marchen 
are better than manufactured fairy tales. But there is 
beauty in these dreams: The tale of the onward 
march of the Sea, and the fine fancy (in ‘‘ The Cave of 
Kai”) of the power of art to defeat the forces of 
oblivion, make the book remarkable. Mr. Sime’s 
illustrations are sometimes impressive, but he does 
not always recognise the difference between a god 
and, let us say, a gollywog. And Lord Dunsany’s 
pessimistic ontology is not pitched in that key. His 
dreams are never the nightmares which his illustrator 
sometimes suggests. 


‘The Enemy's Camp.” By Hugh T. Sheringham and 
Nevill Meakin. London: Macmillan. 1906. 6s. 


There is a quality of freshness in Messrs. Sheringham 
and Meakin’s comedy which is very grateful after the 
machine-made humour of the popular humorists. 
Their novel telis the story of two parties camping by the 
river, the one composed of five young men, the other of 
a city man, his severe wife, and three pretty girls. 
Either party resents the other’s nearness with consider- 
able bitterness; but none the less we are presently 
being entertained by three clandestine love affairs. 
Nothing is easier than to let stories of this kind dege- 
nerate into somewhat dismal farce. But the writers of 
this story have kept throughout at the higher level of 
comedy with a really commendable skill which would 
seem to show them to be gifted with unusual artistic 
restraint. They have the reward of this restraint in that 
they have given us an uncommonly amusing and enter- 
taining book, in which not only the young men and 
maidens, but also their elders, are really living creatures 
and not dummies. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“The Hygiene of Mind.’ By T. S. Clouston. 
Methuen. 1906. 7s. 6d. net. 


The hygiene of mind has received a degree of attention 
infinitesimal in proportion to the surpassing gravity of the 
issues it can, to some extent at least, control or modify. The 
world has far too long regarded mental alienation as a posses- 
sion by the devil, or in plainer words, an act of God to be 
accepted with a vicarious resignation. However, the persistence 
of the medical profession is at last beginning to establish the 
premiss that, setting aside those cases of mental failure which 
depend upon organic disease of the brain, there is no gulf fixed 
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between sanity and insanity. The disorders of the mind 
which, owing to the absence of observable brain-changes, are 
technically known as functional, present an unbroken series 

ssing by imperceptible gradations from sanity to insanity. 
These waverers on the borderland of mental health are com- 
monly derived from a stock of indifferent nervous stability, 
and are at the mercy of their environment. This, more than 
any other thing, determines whether they are to remain useful 
and happy citizens or are to join the sad host of mental 
invalids. Dr. Clouston’s book is designed to save them from 
this gloomy fate. It is sensibly written and backed by a wide 
experience of the matters in hand. A good deal of the 
author’s advice is stated somewhat too generally to be easily 
convertible into terms of practice, but the burden of his theme 
is clear enough. It is that temperament cannot be safely dis- 
regarded, particularly in the case of individuals neurotically 
endowed. The man for instance who commits a sensitive and 
neurotic child to the tender mercies of a public school is 
commonly inflicting a cruelty which had far better be avoided, 
while he who consigns such a temperament to the stress and 
excitement of a speculative career is taking for his child 
a hazard which the grossest ignorance may palliate but cannot 
excuse. There is no doubt at all that a judicious selection 
of occupations according to the temperamental endowments 
and peculiarities of individuals, and with due consideration 
given to the indications of heredity, would avert many a mental 
disaster. Dr. Clouston deserves well for his attempt to bring 
home to the parents of England this fundamental principle of 
education. 


‘Paradise Row.” By Reginald Blunt. London: Macmillan. 
1906. 10s. 6d. net. 


Old Chelsea—the Chelsea worth conserving—is really almost 
gone now. Even at the present time the row of old houses in 
Queen’s Road, which reached up to Tite Street, are being 
demolished, and we fear that before long the best of Church 
Street will be treated in the same way. Paradise Row, 
near by, must go—the work indeed of deleting it began last™ 
January. Paradise Row, latterly, has we must say had its draw- 
backs ; it was slummy ; its language on Saturday night and 
Sunday mornings after closing time was rather rude, and 
there was a suggestion of things insanitary about it. Still it 
has had a past of distinction, even of charm, and Mr. Blunt does 
well to recall and dwell on its vanished glories. Hetells his story 
very agreeably. Walpole of course, and Swift and Pope and 
Joseph Banks all figure in it, and we have good glimpses of 
the grand old garden of the Apothecaries. What, by the way, 
is likely to be the fate of Swan Walk, one of the few remaining 
bits of old, beautiful London in this district? The river end 
has been invaded lately by the builder, but there are still a few 
beautiful and homelike old houses left. Will they be spared 
when the leases fall in ? 


‘* Haddon: the Manor, the Hall, its Lords and Traditions.” By 
G. Le Blanc Smith. London: Elliot Stock. 1906. 


Mr. Le Blanc avails himself, as others writing on Haddon 
have done, of the admirable transcriptions of Rutland manu- 
scripts made some years ago by Mr. Carrington, one of the 
most painstaking and modest of antiquaries; and he has 
consulted the work of the late Duchess of Rutland. But he 
has also added some careful studies of his own, and his work is 
perhaps the best and fullest on the subject which has been 
published. He does no more than justice to the excellent 
custodianship of Mr. Eames in saying that the way in which 
Haddon Hall is “looked after and beautifully repaired when 
the slightest signs of decay or disrepair make their unwelcome 
presence manifest is a sight to gladden the heart of antiquary 
historian, architect ”. 


‘* Birket Foster.” By H. M. Cundall. London: Black. 1906. 20s, 


Somehow we cannot reconcile ourselves to Birket Foster in 
the form in which he is here reproduced. Mr. Cundall brings to 
bear on his work plenty of enthusiasm of the right kind, and 
is thoroughly appreciative of the exquisite art of his man, but 
the book as a whole leaves us uncontent. Birket Foster does 
not appeal to us in a heavy dress of colour, and in a 
“ beautiful” up-to-date book of reproduction. We associate 
him with very different volumes full of the prettiest little black 
and white landscapes in the world of illustration. Mrs. 
Allingham in this form was much more agreeable than Birket 
Foster. 


“* Life of Shelley.” By TeJ. Hogg. London: Routledge. 1906. 


This new edition of Hogg’s famous book well deserves a 
word of welcome. It is produced in a simple, sensible form and 
has a good frontispiece, the Swan Electric Company having 
been very successful in their reproduction of the famous por- 
trait of Shelley which has appeared in various editions of his 

ms. All people of taste must surely have a strong dislike 
of books dealing with Shelley, Wordsworth, and Keats pro- 
duced with glittering, meretricious display. This edition 
avoids this constant offence. Professor Dowden contributes a 


short introduction and a Shelley chronology. We think he 
goes too far in his dispraise of Hogg. Hogg is not to be 
trusted too ———- but we can forgive him much for his 
quite invaluable pictures of Shelley as an undergraduate. 
Hogg and Trelawny indeed, with possibly Medwin, tell us all 
we wish to know of Shelley apart from his work. Even after 
Trelawny, Hogg is very good to read. 


“Our 6tellar Universe.” By Thomas Edward Heath. London: 
King, Sell and Olding. 1906. 10s. net. 


To the ordinary eye the stars appear to be on a curved 
surface and to be approximately at the same distance. In 
reality they are distributed in a space of three dimensions and 
are at very different distances from us. Mr. Heath has con- 
structed star maps which when viewed in a stereoscope show 
the stars at their rea] or supposed relative distances. The idea 
is ingenious and may help unimaginative persons to form some 
notion of the distribution of the stars in space. 


“ Revue des Deux Mondes.” 15 Décembre. $3fr. 


In this number there are many papers of considerable 
interest. M. Rod has the beginning of a story “L’Ombre 
s’étend sur la montagne ”, the scene of which is laid in Switzer- 
land. Anything written by M. Gaston Boissier with regard to 
things Latin will command respect, and he gives us his first paper 
on|the word “ Humanity ” as understood by the Romans ; this 
well repays study. A review of Leslie Stephen’s “George 
Eliot” by M. Bremond is very interesting even if only as 
showing the wide sweep of the “Revue” in surveying 
European literature. Such an article would almost certainly 
be rejected by an English review as out of date. We ought 
not to omit to notice the obituary, admirable both in tone and 
style, of the late distinguished editor M. Brunetitre by M. 
Leroy-Beaulieu, one of the directors of the “Revue”. M. 
Brunetiére in spite of failing health continued his literary 
labours to the last moment, he made his own way in the literary 
world without any influence and remained “one of the most 
original figures of his age”. “He leaves”, says M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu, “one of the noblest examples of persistent work, of 
austere independence, of elevation and dignity of life; these 
high moral qualities only make more conspicuous his marvel- 
lous talents ”. 
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The only first-class Hotel in London with a Garage 
on the Premises. Free Garage for Visitors’ Cars. 
Nominal Charge for Cleaning. All Accessories in 
Stock. Full Hotel and Motor Tariff on application. 


Ilustrated Booklet giving full one of Tariff, post free from 
Tas MANAGER. 


Tel. Address : “ Cacuria, Lonny.” Tel. No. 4,882 
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THE POPULAR 


SCOTCH 
“BLACKaWHITE® 


WHISKY. 


Proprietors 
JAMES BUCHANAN & CO., Lro., 
26 Holborn, London, E.C. 


THE “STRAND” 
MOTOR COAT 


Guaranteed Genuine Irish Frieze. 
Leather-lined throughout (including sleeves). 
Special Ventilation device under arms. 
Wind-proof Cuffs. 
Extended Lapels, affording complete double pro- 
tection for chest. 
Ready access to Inner Pockets, &c., without 
unbuttoning. 
By an ingenious and original device, which dispenses with shoulder 
seams, the weight of the Coat is so evenly distributed over the neck 
and shoulders as to be inappreciable. 


PRICE & GUINEAS “ 


Fined fleece). 


Sole Makers—J. & H. ELLIS, 20 201 Strand, London, W.C. 


A “Giltedge” 
Investment 
yielding big dividends of satisfaction is a 


“SWAN” 


Fountain Pen. 


One will enable you to do the 

best work in your power. 
A Steel Pen, Penell, or an 
Inferior Fountain Pen, 
means slower,less ac- 


IN THREE SIZES, 
and 25/- 
upwards, post free. 


Sold by all Stationers and 
Jewellers. 


Write for Catalogue. 


Mabie, Todd & Bard, 
79 & 80 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 
93 Cheapside, E.C.; 954 Regent St., W.. London; 


3 Exe Street, 
and Brentano’ 87 Ave. de l'Opera, Paris. 


You cannot possibly have 
a better Cocoa than 


EPPS’S 


“Cocoa stands very much ee 

than Coffee or Tea,” Dr. Hassall 

Says, “and contains every in- 

gredient necessary to the growth 
and sustenance of the body.” 


COCOA 


A fragrant, delicious, and 
most healthful beverage. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


CHLORODYNE 


Tue Best Knows REMEDY FoR The most Valuable Remedy ever 


discovered. 
H L The only Palliative in 
COUGHS, COLDS, NEURALGIA, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. | TOOTHACHE, couT, 
Acts like a charm in RHEUMATISM. 


Convincing Medical Testimony 


Diarrhoea, Cholera, and accompanies each Bottle. 
Dysentery. | Or att Cuemists, 1/1}, 2/9, & 4/6. 
To avoid disappointment insist on having 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S Chliorodyne. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


RED DRINK THE 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


in making, use tess quantity, it being much stronger 
than ordinary COFFEE. 


ORIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 
TEAMERS LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 
Managers—F. GREEN & CO.: ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. 
Head Ofices—Fencuurcu Avenve, Lonpon. 
For Passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for and General Advi 
Estimates, and all information of charge. Replies received. a 


P. & oO. CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 


FREQUENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 
P. oO. EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY KURRACHEE, 


CALCUTTA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRAL 
TASMAN NIA, and and New Zealand. 

. CHEAP ‘RETURN TICKETS, PLEASURE CRUISES and 
P. ROUND THE WORLD TOURS. For Particulars. 
apply at the London Offices, ‘a Leadenhall Street, E.C., or Northumberland 
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FOUR FAMOUS BOOKS 


CHRISTOPHER 
COLUMBUS 


By FILSON YOUNG 
With Illustrations, Ma 
and a note on the 
of Dunraven, 
Two volumes. 25s. net, 

Mr. Courtney says in the DAILY TELE- 
GRAPH, “if all gleaners in the field o, 
were as shilfuad as Mr. Young, we s 
so much about the dry-as-dust dulness 
ought always to be one of the most fascinating 
forms of the literary art.” 


QUEENS OF 
OLD SPAIN 


By MARTIN HUME 
With Portraits. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 
The DAILY CHRONICLE says: **@ most 
readable book—one done with a personal touch 
whick makes history live again.” The DAILY 
NEWS says: “an admirable series of studies.” 


TEN YEARS OF 
MOTORS & RACING 


By CHARLES JARROTT 

With Sixty Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 

12s, 6d, net. 

The TRIBUNE says: “written in such a 
chatty and altogether fascinating way that it will 
provide many hours’ amusement to the uninitiated 
as well as to those who take a more personal 
interest in motoring.” 


pendices, &c., 
by the Earl 


THE VOYAGES OF 
CAPTAIN DAMPIER 


Edited by JOHN MASEFIELD 
With Maps. Two volumes. Demy 8vo. 
25s. net. 

Edition limited to 1,000 signed copies for 
Great Britain, 

The Voyages have long been difficult to obtain 
in @ complete form, and this reprint will delight 
all those who wish to do honour to the memory of 
the old sailor. 


XMAS MISGIVINGS 


The problem of choosing the right book for 
the right person becomes every Christmas 
more acute. But if you will send for my 
Illustrated List of the Best Gift-Books your 
task will be greatly simplified. For children 
there is F. D, Bedford’s new Colour Book, 
The Night of Wonders (3s. 6d. net), or 
Children of Other Days (4s. 6d. net). 

For Grown-Ups there is that exquisite 
Anthology, Travellers’ Joy (cloth, 4s. net; 
leather, 5s. net); new volumes of the Chap- 
books series (3s. 6d. net each); a delightful 
little book on G, F, Watts (2s. net); a reprint 
of Browne’s Religio Medici (2s. net); a 
well-chosen Anthology on Birds (2s. net); 
or small reprints in dainty size—all eminently 
suitable for Christmas Greetings. Ask to 
see these at your bookseller’s. 


E. GRANT RICHARDS, LONDON. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
CLAssICcS 


Select Epigrams of Martial, Books VII.-XII. (Edited from the Text 
of Professor Lindsay by R. T. Bridge). Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press. 35. 6d. 


HIsTORY 


a Memoir of Anne of Austria and of Her 


Queen and Cardinal: 
Colquhoun Grant). 


Relations with Cardinal Mazarin (Mr. 
Murray. 12s. net. 
Empire Builders (Rev. W. K. Stride). -Murray. 2s. 6d. 
Early Chinese or: are the Chinese Classics Forged ? (Herbert J. 
Allen). S.P.C 5s. 
The History of England from the Accession of Henry VII. to the 
— of Henry VIII. (H. A. L. Fisher). Longmans. 7s. 6d. 
Menasha of Old Shropshire (Edited by Thomas Auden). Bemrose. 
15s. net. 
NATURAL History 


Indian Trees (Dietrich Brandis). Constable. 16s. net. 

The Horse : Its Treatment in Health and Disease (Edited by Professor 
J. Wortley Axe. Divisional Volume V.). Gresham Publishing 
Company. 

The Fauna of British India: Coleoptera, Vol. I. (C. J. Gahan), 
Taylor and Francis. 

VERSE 

EvoeBeis Mavov =. Ketwrodov), Ev Aovdwor: 
Anglo-Oriental Press. 2s. 6d. 

My Uncommonplace Book (C. T. Campion). Sherratt and Hughes. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Poems (R. G. T. Coventry). Elkin Mathews. 5s. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Byron in Italy, With: A Selection of the Poems and Letters. ... 


Tov 


(Edited by Anna Benneson McMahan). Unwin. 55. net. 

Dod’s Peerage, &c., 1907. Whitaker. 10s. 6d. net. 

In a Nook with a Book (Frederic W. Macdonald). Horace Marshall. 
2s. 6d. net. 

La France ee (Par Emile Flourens. Deuxiéme Edition). Paris: 
Garnier Fr 1/r.50. 


Letters of Literary Men (Arranged and Edited by F. A. Mumby. 
2 vols.). Routledge. 2s. 6d. net each. 

Records of an Old Vicarage (Robert Y. Whytehead). Long. 6s. 

Walford’s County Families of the United Kingdom. Spottiswoode. 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


The DECEMBER Number of SOTHERAN’S PRICE- 
CURRENT OF LITERATURE (No. 668) consists of an 
extensive collection of Books, chiefly in Modern Literature, English 
and Foreign, a large number of them in handsome Bindings (including 
Foreign Books) as good as new. 


Post free from HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 
140 STRAND, W.C., or 37 PICCADILLY, W. 


SPECIAL BOOK OFFERS. 


GLAISHER’S SUPPLEMENTARY CATALOGUE FOR DECEMBER 
NOW READY. 
LATEST PURCHASES AND LOWEST PRICES. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Booksetier, 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


a New, greatly extended and much improved Cai e of POPULAR 
CURRENT Li ERATURE, STANDARD BOOKS, HANDY REPRINTS, 
the BEST FICTION, &c. &c. All Lists free on application. 


LAMLEY & CO., Discount ut Booksellers and 


1, 3, and 7 Exhibition Road, S.W., 


invite inspection of their large stock of new and old books. Interesting and 
out-of-the-way books. Christmas Catalogue sent on ~. post free. 
CHELSEA HANDBOOK by REGINALD BLUNT 

70 illustrations. 2s. 6d. net. 


BOOKS—HATCHARDS. 


BOCKSELLERS TO THE KING AND QUEEN, 187 Piccapi.ty, W. 
Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. All the New and 
Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New — Bindings for Presents. 
Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discoun 


HAVE YOU BOUGHT YOUR BOOKS FOR XMAS? 


A. & F. DENNY will send their New Catalogue on receipt of name and address. 
The largest and most varied stock in London te select from. 


A. & F. DENNY, 147 Strand, London (opposite the Gaiety Theatre). 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
Onited Kingdom. Abroad. 
Zs 
One Year ... — ow 5130 
Half Year ... 1. OFF 


Quarter Year oss 
Cheques and 


Orders should be crossed and made to the 


Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 


Strand, London, W.C. 
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NEW POETRY & BELLES-LETTRES. 
GOLD, FRANKINCENSE AND MYRRH, 


AND OTHER PAGEANTS 
By W. GRAHAM ROBERTSON. With 12 nt Illustrations in 
Colour by the Author. Uniform with ‘‘A Masque of May Morning.” 
Foolscap 4to. 7s. 6d. net. 


SONGS TO DESIDERIA 


By the Hon. STEPHEN COLERIDGE. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


NIGHT AND MORNING: A Poem 
By KATRINA TRASK. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

Tripune: “ Mrs. Trask has chosen as the theme of her poem, ‘ The Story 
of the Woman taken in een ... Mrs. Trask approaches the subject in 
a spirit of decp reverence... . Where to fail would have becn so easy and so 
perilous, she succeeded in producing a poem of exquisite beauty and of 
genuine pathos.” 


STRAY LEAVES 
By HERBERT PAUL, M.P., Author of “Men and Letters,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. ss. net. Second Edition. 


WINGED WORDS 

Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 5 

This Work contains brilliant, thoughtful, and suggestive Papers on Art, 
ae Life, Love, Marriage, Sport, Napoleon, Music, Religion, and Fr 


Morninc Leaver: “A welcome and remarkable volume of personal 
opinions... full of an exhilarating conservatism, robust, clear-minded 
and fearless.” 


NEW CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


THE OLD MAN BOOK 
Rhymes by R. P. STONE. 32 Full-Page Illustrations, &c., by C. G. 
HOLME. Crown sto. 3s. 6d. 


TALES OF JACK AND JANE 
By CHARLES YOUNG. Illustrations in Colour and Black-and-White 
by W. H. WALKER. Small gto. 3s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE BELOVED VAGABOND 


By WILLIAM J. LOCKE. 
THE WILDERNESS 23,7. cLecc. 

A BOY’S MARRIAGE nvcu pe sE£LINcourT. 
RHODA IN BETWEEN £. puNSHON. 
THE DANGERVILLE INHERITANCE 


By A. C. FOX-DAVIES. 


JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, London; & New York. 


The book-year ends this week. 


Now, at the psychological moment for the 
Christmas trade, there appears the January 
B3O0OK MONTHLY, bringing the record of the 
book-year down to its close. 


Besides lists, it has bright articles and 


beautiful illustrations dealing with Christ- 
mas books, with publishers’ marks, with the 
triumph of the woman novelist in 1906, and 
with other literary subjects. 


This is the time to become a subscriber to the 
BOOK MONTHLY, which only costs sixpence. 
Write for a specimen copy to the Publishers, 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & ‘CO., Stationers’ Hal! 
Court, London. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Price Bd. Weekly. 


TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 
SPECIAL ARTICLE THIS WEEK: 
STUDIES IN COLONIAL POSSIBILITIES ; 
I. Mr. SEDDON’S IDEALS. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: 
Home, 10/10 per annum, Colonial and Foreign, 13/- per annum. 


SPECIMEN NUMBER POST FREE FOR TWO STAMPS. 


OrFices: 6 Bett’s BurLpiInGs, Lonpon, E.C. 


ELLIOT STOCK'S New Publications 


CHEAP EDITION Now Ready. wt square crown 8vo. appropriately bound, 
2s. 6d. net. 

IN THE NAME OF THE BODLEIAN, 
and other Essays. By the Right Hon. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, Honorary 
Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

“These delightful essays possess all the characteristics which have given their 
author a special place in modern literary criticism.”— Daily News. 
“Mr. Birrell delights us on every page when he comes before us as essayist. ‘In 
the Name of the Bodleian’ is a worthy companion to ‘ Obiter Dicta.’” 
Daily Telegraph. 


In crown 4to. tastefully printed and appropriately bound, and fully illustrated, 
4&1 tos. net. 


THE FIFTH VOLUME OF ‘‘THE HISTORY OF WEXFORD.” 


HISTORY OF THE TOWN AND 
COUNTY OF WEXFORD. From the Earliest Times to the Rebellion of 
1798. With a Chapter on the Village of Taghmon. Being the fifth instal- 
ment of the History of County Wexford, now in progress. Compiled from 
Ancient Records, the State Papers, and many hitherto Unpublished Docu- 
ments. Edited by PHILIP HERBERT HORE, late of Pole Hore, 
County Wexford; Member of the Royal Irish Academy, Member of the 
Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, &c. 

In crown 8vo. bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE LAW CONCERNING NAMES AND 
CHANGES OF NAME. By A. C. FOX-DAVIES, of Lincoln's Ina, 
Barrister-at-Law, and P. W. P. CARLYON-BRITTEN, F.S.A. 

“ A subject full of interest from historical and legal aspects.”—Daily fail. 
‘* 4 useful and comprehensive little volume of heraldic and genealogical interest.” 
Evening Standard. 
In fcap. 8vo. appropriately bound in cloth, with special design, 3s. 6d. 


DL?ENTENTE CORDIALE AUTOGRAPH 
ALBUM. Compiled by ELLA OSWALD. In these days, when a spirit 
of friendliness prevails between the two nations whose shores are divided but 
by a narrow strip of sea, the compiler of this little book has thought it a 
fitting opportunity to bring together, side by side, a number of brief passages, 
from the leading authors of both nations, that shall be descriptive of human 
life and character. 


NEW NOVELS. 
n crown 8vo. cloth, gilt lettered, 6s. 


I 

HOLMWOOD PRIDE. Who Had the Best of 

It? By ADA HEATH. 
_ ‘The story is well told, and brings out in bold relief the best and worst points of 
its various characters." — Scotsman. 

In crown 8vo. bound in cloth, és. 

MY NEIGHBOUR. A Tale of Our Own Times. 

By E. G. STEVENSON. 

‘* The story is pleasantly and sympathetically written, and should —_ to the 

many readers who like a quiet style of tiction of domestic interest and gentle religious 
tendency.""—Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, F.C. 


THE FAERY YEAR. 


By GEORGE A. B. DEWAR. 


Illustrated. Price 7s. 6d. 


‘‘It is precisely the idea of a faery procession that 
he conveys to us; something without beginning or 
end; beautiful, curious, delicate, but a little remote 
from our humanity.”—Dazily Mail. 


**Does not strive for fine writing, his facts are 
more eloquent than his prose. And yet......there are 
passages in the book sublimely eloquent and pages of 
true poetry.” — Tribune. 


‘The subtle delicacy of expression which cha- 
racterises someiof these studies is of supreme literary 
merit......gems of colour and detail......the spirit of the 
thing pourtrayed lives.”—Dazly Express. 


‘*A banquet of the best.” —Morning Post. 


ALSTON RIVERS, LIMITED, Fitzalan House, 


Arundel Street, Strand. 
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2nd IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


W. DALTON’S 


Price 5s. net. 


SATURDAY” 
BRIDGE 


Bound tn white cloth with gold cards, 


“SATURDAY” 


BRIDGE is . . 


" A GIFT BOOK FOR BRIDGE PLAYERS. 


The book is also bound in green cloth, so 
that purchasers may make their choice. 


“SATURDAY” BRIDCE, 


in the opinion of the TATLER, is “ By 
Jar the most complete and comprehen- 
sive work on the game which has yet 
been published,...I am frequently 


| “SATURDAY” BRIDGE. 


| 


asked why there is not some standard © 
book on the game, which should gene- | 
rally be accepted as the one recognised | 


authority on the subject. 
we have it at last.” 


“SATURDAY” BRIDCE, 


Well, here | 


according to PUBLIC OPINION, “Pre- | 


sents so many fascinating problems, 
and suggests such interesting and in 
some cases daring solutions, that the 
average player will realise to how 
small an extent he has secured command 
of the game.” 


“SATURDAY” BRIDCE, 


the DAILY Express ¢hinks, “ Bids 
Jair to be the standard book on the 
game....A very complete and ex- 


haustive treatise.” 


“SATURDAY” BRIDCE 


is recommended by the QUEEN {fo 
“ Those who love Bridge for its own 
sake. Its get-up leaves nothing to be 
desired.” 


A writer in the TIMES says: “ These 
agreeably written papers on points of 
policy and customs by a well-known 
authority will attract Bridge players.” 


“SATURDAY” BRIDGE. 


“As an authority on Bridge, the 
SuNDAY TIMES says, “Mr. Dalton’s 
supremacy ts acknowledged. ‘“ Satur- 
day” Bridge’ is written not for the 
tyro, but for the player who already 
has a sufficient grasp of the game to 
desire an expert opinion as to what 
should be done in a particular set of 
circumstances.” 


“SATURDAY” BRIDCE, 


in the judgment of the WORLD, 7s 
“Admirably lucid. ... Mr. Dalton 
has a way of imparting his instructions 
and suggestions which is as pleasant as 
it is simple, and those who are prepared 
to accept his view of the superiority of 
practice to theory could not have a more 
agreeable or better qualified mentor.” 


“SATURDAY” BRIDCE 


ts declared by the OUTLOOK Zo be 
“The most philosophic and ingenious 
work on Bridge yet written.” 


Of all Booksellers and Railway Bookstalls, or 
post free 5s. 3d. from 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO. 


33 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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THE EVERSLEY SERIES. 


Globe 8vo. cloth, 4s. net per Volume. 


Matthew Arnold’s Works. 8 vols. 


Poems. 3 vols. 

Essays in Criticism. First Series. 

Essays in Criticiem. Second Series. 

American Discourses. 

Letters, 1848—1888. Collected and Arranged by G. W. E. Russet. 


2 vols. 
A Memoir of Jane Austen. By her Nephew, J. E. 


AusTEN Le1GH. To which is added ‘‘ Lady Susan,” and Fragments of two 
other Unfinished Tales by Miss AusTEN. 


The Eversley Bible. Arranged in paragraphs, with an 
Introduction by J. W. Mackait, M.A. In 7 vols. 
Vol. II. Deuteronomy—2 Samuel. 
Vol. III. 1 Kings—Esther. Vol. IV. Job—Song of Solomon. 
Vol. V. isaiah—Lamentations. Vol. VI. Exekiel—Malachi. 
Vol. VII. Matthew—John. VIII. Acts—Revelation. 
*,* The Text is that of the Authorised Version. 


Essays by Ceorge Brimley. Third Edition. 


. Eight Dramas of Calderon freely trans- 
lated. By Epwarp FitzGrravp. 


Canterbury Tales. Edited by A. W. 


PoLLaRD. 2 vols. 
Dean Church’s Miscellaneous Writings. Collected 
Edition. 9 vols. 
Miscellaneous Essays. | Dante, and other Essays. 
8t. Anseim. | Bacon. | Spenser. 


The Oxford Movement. Twelve Years, 1833—1845. 
The Beginning of the Middle Ages. (Included in this series by 
permission of Messrs. Longmans and Co.) 
ional Papers. Selected from The Guardian, The Times, and The 
Saturday Review, 1846-1890. 2 vols. 


Life and Letters of Dean Church. Edited by his 


Daughter, Mary C. Cuurcu. 


and Essays by the late W. K. Clifford, F.R.S. 


Edited by the late Sir SrepHen and Sir Freperick Po.tock. 


Third Edition. In 2 vols. 
With Intro- 


Emerson’s Collected Works. 6 vols. 
duction by Joun Morvev, M.P. 
Miscellanies. | Essays. ! Poems. 
English Traits and Representative Men. 
The Conduct of Life, and Society and Solitude. 
Letters and Social Aims. 


Letters of Edward FitzGerald. Edited by W. Avpis 


WrichtT. 2vols. New Edition. 


Letters of Edward FitzCerald to Fanny Kemble, 


1871-1883, Ediced by W. A. WricuT. 


More Letters of Edward FitzGerald. Edited by W. 
By J. G. 


Pausanias and other Creek Sketches. 
Frazer, D.C.L. 
Coethe’s Maxims and Reflections. Translated, with 
Introductions, by T. Baitey SauNDERs. 
*,* The Scientific and Artistic Maxims were Selected by Professor Huxley and 
Lord Leighton respectively. 


Thomas Cray’s Collected Works in Prose and Verse. 
Edited by Epmunp Gossk. 4 vols. 
Poems, Journals, and Essays. 
Letters. 2 vols. 
Notes on Aristophanes and Piato. 


J. R. Creen’s Works. 16 vols. 
History of the English People. 8 vols. 
The Making of England. 2 vols. 

The Conquest of Engiand. 2 vols. 

Stray Studies from Engtand and italy. 
Oxford Studies. 

Historical Studies. 

Stray Studies. Second Series. 


Cuesses at Truth. By Two Brotuers. 
Earthwork Out of Tuscany. Being Impressions and 


Translations of Maurice Hewett, Author of ‘ The Forest Lovers.” 
Edition, revised. 


R. H. Hutton’s Collected Essays. 7 vols. 


Literary Essays. 

Theological Essays. 

Essays on Some of the Modern Guides of English 
Thought in Matters of Faith. 

Criticisms on Contemporary Thought and Thinkers. 


2 vols, 
pects of Religious and Scientific Thought. Edited by 
his Niere, EvizanetH M. Roscoe. 


Brief Literary Criticiem. Edited by his Niece, Ev:zavetu M. Roscor. 


The Choice of Books, and other Literary Pieces. By 
Freperic HARRISON. 

The Meaning of History, and other Historical Pieces. 
By Freperic Harkison. 


Third 


Poems of Thomas Hood. Edited, with Prefatory 
Memoir, by the late Canon AInGER. In 2 vols. 
Vol. I. Serious Poems. 
Vol. II. Poems of Wit and Humour. 
With Vignettes and Portraits. 


Thomas Henry Huxley’s Collected Works. 
Method and Results. | Darwiniana. 
Science and Education. 

Science and Hebrew Tradition. 

Science and Christian Tradition. 

Hume. With Helps to the Study of Berkeley. 

Man’s Place in Nature, and other Anthropological Essays. 
Discourses: Biological and Geological. 
Evolution and Ethics, and other Essays. 

Life and Letters. 3 vols. 


French Poets and Novelists. By Henry James. 
Partial Portraits. By Henry James. 


Modern Creece. Two Lectures delivered before the 
Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh, with Papers on “‘ The Progress o} 
Greece” and “‘B yron in Greece.” By Sir Ricuaro C. Jess, Litt.D., D.C. “9 
LL.D. Second Edition. 


Letters of John Keats to his Family and Friends. 


Edited by Sipney Cotvin. 


Charles Kingsley’s Novels and Poems. 
Westward Ho! 2 vols. Yeast. 1 vol. 
Alton Locke. 2 vols. Hypatia. 2 vols. 
Two Years Ago. 2 vols. Poems. 2 vols. 

Hereward the Wake. 2 vols. 


Charles Lamb’s Collected Works. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by the late Rev. Canon Aincer, M.A. 6 vols. 
The Essays of Elia. 
Poems, Piays, and Miscellaneous Essays. 


12 vols. 


13 vols. 


Mrs. Lei ter’s f, and other Writings. 

Tales from Shakespeare. By Cuarves and Marv Lams. 

The Letters of Charlies Lamb. Newly ged, with additi 
1904. 2 vols. 


Uife ¢ of Charles Lamb. By the late Canon AINGER, 


Historical Essays. 


, D.C.L., LL. 


ms custtest Works of John Milton. Edited, with 


Memoir, Introduction, and Notes, by Davin Masson, M.A., LL.D. 3 vols. 


By the late J. B. Licutroort, 


John Morley’s Collected Works. 12 vols. 
Voltaire. 1 vol. Rousseau. 2 vols. 
Diderot and the Encycli dist 2 vols. 


Miscellanies. 3 vols. 
Studies in Literature. 


On Compromise. : vol. 
Burke vol. 
Oliver Cromwell. : vol. 


1 vol. 


Science and a Future Life, and other Essays. By 
F. W. H. Myers, M.A. 

Classical Essays. By F. W. H. Myers. 

Modern Essays. By F. W. H. Myers. 

Records of Tennyson, Ruskin, and Browning. By 


Awne THACKERAY RITCHIE. 


Works by Sir John R. Seeley, Litt.D. 5 vols. 
The Expansion of England. ‘Two Courses of Lectures. 
Lectures and Essays. 

Eece Homo. i] Natural Religion. 
Introduction to Political Science. Two Series of Lectures. 


The Works of Shakespeare. With short Introduction 
and Footnotes by Professor C. H. Herrorp. In 10 vols. 
*,* The Plays may also be had in separate volumes, cloth, rs. each ; roan, gilt 
tops, 2s. each. 


Works by James Smetham. 2 vols. 


Letters. With an Introductory Memoir. Edited by Saran SMETHAM and 
Witiiam Davies. With a Portrait. 
Literary Works. Edited by Wittiam Davies. 


Life of Swift. By Sir Henry Craix, K.C.B., M.P. 


New Edition. 


Selections from the Writings of Thoreau. 
Essays in the History of Religious Thought in the 


West. By Brooke Foss Westcott, D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop of 
Durham. 


The Works of Wordsworth. Edited by Professor 
Kwnicut. In 12 vols. Each volume contains a Portrait and Vignette etched 
by H. Manegsse. 

Poetical Works. 8 vols. 
Prose Works. 2 vols. 
Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth. 2 vols. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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pe ver LANE THEATRE ROYAL. 
Managing Director, Arthur Collins. 
BOXING NIGHT anv TWICE DAILY. 
The Children’s Pantomime, 
SINDBAD, 


Wa'ter Passmore, Harry Randall, Harry F , Fred Emney, Arthur Conquest ; 
Queenie Leighton and Marie George. 


Box office open all day. 


EDUCATION. 


ROYAL FEMALE SCHOOL OF ART, 
43 QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 
Vice-President : Sir Epwarp J. Poynter, P.R.A. 


Local Scholarships, £100, £60. Local King’s Gold Medal. Day and Evening 
Classes. Terms from date of entrance. Prospectuses. 


Louisa Gann, Superintendent and Secretary. 


' | ‘YPEWRITING, od. per 1000 words (Remington) ; 
small or large commissions executed expeditiously; newspaper work a 
speciality.—Miss Louser, “‘ Thameside,” Weybridge, Surrey. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
** LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 


Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


XPERIENCED and successful TUTOR (London 

. University) prepares Pupils for all Public Examinations. Latest successes 

include London Matriculation (1st Division), Cambridge Senior (Honours), and 

tst Class College of Preceptors. Moderate terms.—P. . Haprerriecp, 
143 Willesden Lane, London, Vw. 


EARN HOUSE, 15 Farrrax Roap, HAmpsteap, 
N.W.—Pupils received Daily or as Boarders. Individual Instruction, 
English to Foreigners. Home life.—Write, R. G. D. Howett, M.A. Cantab. 


OUDOUN HOUSE SCHOOL, 1 Loudoun Road, 


N.W.—High-class Preparatory School. Very moderate fees for boarders, 
Modern languages, science, and up-to-date ore 3 Fine open site, close to Lord's. 
Good swimming, gymnastics, cricket. 2nd and 7th Scholarships, Winchester ; 1s¢ 
Scholarship, Bradfield ; and rst Scholarship, St. Paul's, 1905.—Write for Prospectus, 


COUNTY OF LONDON. 


TEACHERS OF DRAWING L.C.C. SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
FOR GIRLS. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites applications from women for 
appointment to two posts as TEACHERS OF DRAWING in L.C.C. Secondary 
Schools for girls. The salary is £160 a year, together with actual travelling 
——- not exceeding third class railway fares, incurred within the County. 

pplications should be made on the official form, to be obtained, together with 
particulars of the anpointment, from the Clerk of the London County Council, 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned 
not later than zo a.M., on MONDAY, 7th January, 1907, accompanied by 
copies of three testimonials of recent date. 

Candidates applying through the post for the form of application should enclose 
a stamped add envelope. 

Fall particulars of the Council’s requirements as to appointments vacant are 
published in the “‘ London County Council Gazette,” which can be obtained from the 
Council's publishers, Messrs. P. S. King & Son, 2 and 4 Great Smith Street, 
Westminster, S.W., price, including postage, 14d. an issue, or for the year a pre- 
paid subscription of 6s. 6d. 

G. L. GOMME, 


Clerk of the London County Council. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 


MILITARY COLLEGE, RICHMOND, SURREY 


(Inspected by the University of London). 
CAPTAIN H. F. TRIPPEL and Staff prepare for all Army 


and other Examinations at 


ONSLOW HALL. 


RECENT SUCCESSES. 


sme July 1904 to October 1905. 
tion 
WOOLWICH. 
asth... H. Smithson. — - 
igth.. .. W. E. Buckingham. aoth.. Y.A.H. Taylor 
56th... B. F. Rhodes. goths. H.G. Wors' 
SANDHURST. SANDHURST. 
«. N. Chadwick. 6th.. G, H. MacCaw. 

ee oe . Coi 3 oe Je aces. 

.. J. Stanford. é6th.. . K. D. Evans, 
& G. Buckle. I3ISt ++ R.G.T. Moody-Ward 
o7th.. .. J.D. Grafton-Wignall. 148th.. G. T. Wright. 

153rd.. G. D. Yeatman. TSist.. D. M. King. 
K.LC. .. A. F. Prendergast. 
* Royal Marines. 
INDIAN POLICE. INDIAN POLICE. 
FIRST H. Lillie SECOND... W. T. Wickham. 
anaes 
G. A. Blackburn PW aeneeme MILITIA LITERARY. 
yer- . Law. Jo ey 
Smijth. D. C. M. Lawrie. G. B. uet. 
C. G. Buckle B. G. F. Bowes-Lyon 
G. I. Carmichael. A. Markham A. F. A Hooper. 
H. H. Clarke. } C. Walker. E. L. Salier. 
M. F. D. Cobbold. *A. O'H. Wright K. P. Wallis. 
W. F. Dawson. G. D. Yeatman = H. Westbury. 

* Qualified for Royal Artill . C. Wilson. 

MILITIA COMPETITIVE. MILITIA COMPETITIVE. 
THIRD .. O.de Trafford. ord... G. K. Archibald 

. uet. T2th.. . inson. 

W. U. M Campbell 13th.. oo K. Aptho: 

«+» G. H. Westbury 39th.. L. F. Hepworth 

se . F. 5tst.. . Hi 

= soth. F. V. Forster. 


to DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W. 


Upwards of TWO HUNDRED Officers were successfull pared i bject 
“C” and “D” during the last two years. 


Special preparation for Interpreterships in French and German. 
786 


ARGATE.—CLIFTONVILLE.—Miss Galloway (Newnham) offers 
thorough modern education based on definite Church principles. Sanitary 
arrangements excellent. Moderate inclusive terms.—Brondesbury House, Eastern 


Esplanade. 
M ARGATE. — Drydenbank, Cliftonville. — Home 
School for Girls. ‘Thorough education. Excellent references. 


ERNE BAY.—New CoLiece.—6o boarders. Pro- 
fessional, Commercial, and Engineering sides. Separate bedrooms. Work- 
shops and laboratories. Excellent grounds. Good diet.—Prospectus on application. 


BBOTSHILL, 34 Quex Road, N.W.— Boys’ Pre- 
paratory School. Headmaster, G. H. Groves (late Assistant-master 
University College School, London). 


RIGHTON. — Winchester House Preparatory 

School. Special attention given to little boys and those who are delicate 

and backward. oliday pupils received and coached.—For particulars, apply to 
Mr. and Mrs. James C. Drummonp Hay, Principals. 


\ ORTHING.—St. John’s Preparatory School. 
Gentlemen's sons, 5-14. Sea-front. Scientific modern teaching. Soundest 

rounding. Very successful Public Schools, Navy, &c. Individual home care. 

Voice production, Languages. Games, gymnasium, sea-baths.—PrRincIPAL. 


M R. J. J. GREVATT (assisted by French, German, 
l Spanish, Science, &c. Tutors) prepares for all Examinations. WOOL- 
WICH.—July, 1903: D. C. Wilson (first trial from here) SANDHURST.— 
November, 1903: H. Wilson (Oxon., first trial). July, 1905: H. —2 
(Somerset L.1.) (qualified first trial). SANDHURST.—July, 1906: J. M. N 
ham (first trial from here). Arrangements for Militia Competitive. 

19 Palmeira Square, HOVE, SUSSEX. 


OGNOR.—Southernwood School for Girls.—Miss 
WueE er, late Headmistress under G.P.D.S.C. Modern Education. Resi- 
dent French and German Mistresses. Large field for Hockey and Cricket. 


ALING GRAMMAR SCHOOL, The Park, 
Ealing, W.—Warden: The LORD BISHOP OF MARLBOROUGH.— 
Enlarged baiflings, chapel, laboratory, classical, scientific, and commercial sides. 
Preparation for all exams. Terms very reasonable. The school is situated in one 
of the most healthy suburbs of London, built upon light gravelly soil at a consider- 
able elevation, and enjoying an h peculiarly dry, clear and bracing. 
Report, prospectus, and references from SECRETARY. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, Haverstocr 
Hitt, Hampsteap.—Recogd. by B. of E.—Modern Education. Music 
and Languages. Large grounds. Bracing air. Moderate fees.—Apply, 

the Misses Hotmes. 


ROFESSOR ETEMLA-EYTON can 
Pupils in VOICE PRODUCTION, SINGING, and BREATHING 
(Manuel Senet Method), at Chatham House, George Street, Hanover Square, W. 


ENLEY-on-THAMES, COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 


Special care of delicate boys. A few taken at reduced fees. Thorough 
Modern Education. Medical and other references. 


BATHEASTON, Somersetshire.—Fairhaven, Home 


School for Girls. Large grounds. Thorough education. Good references. 


HANTRY, near FROME.—SCHOOL For GIRLS. 
Established 1857. On the Mendips. Modern Education. Music and 
Languages special features. Fees, 48-54 guineas.—Principal, Miss Senior. 


~ OMERSET.—Co.iece House, BripGwater. 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Recognised by Board of Education. Thorough 

reparation for all Exams. Every comfort. Terms moderate.—Principal, Mus 
L. LL.A. 


OME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Bracing Down 


air. Thorough Education. Large grounds. Terms moderate. Entire 
charge of Colonial Pupils.—-Leicuton Lopce, Westsury, WILTs. 


receive 


| 


ys PER-MARE. — ALTON HOUSE, 

MONTPELIER.—High-class Home School for Daughters of Gentle- 
men. Tennis, Hockey, and Swimming. Entire charge of children from India and 
Colonies.— Principal, Mrs. HoLwou 


XMOOR.—MInNeEHEAD.—Seaside Boarding School 


q for GIRLS.—Thorough Education. Music a Speciality. Moderate terms. 
Misses Stock woop- Hote. 


OMERSET.— HARTROWE MANOR, near 

TAUNTON.—Rev. W. Sweet Escort, M.A., having a son -y 

Oxford, will be glad to receive one or two gentlemen as companion pupils. Free 
stabling and shooting. 


T. WINIFRED’S, Curtox, Bristot.—Church of 
England (recognised) Home Schoo! for the Daughters of Gentlepeople. 
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The Saturday Review. 


“NEW AFRICAN COMPANY. 


Tue twelfth ordinary g i ing of the shareholders of the New African 
Company, Limited, was held on December 17, at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C., 
Sir Charles Euan-Smith, K.C.B. (the Chairman), presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. Thomas Day) having read the notice convening the meeting 
and the auditor’s report, 

The Chairman said he had the satisfaction to state that in spite of the bad times 
prevailing in South Africa, the directors were able to put before the shareholders a 
satisfactory statement of their b and to d the distribution of a 
forther dividend of 6 per cent., making atotal distribution since the foundation of 
the Company twelve years ago of 286 per cent. For some years past they have 
been directing their capital and organisation to various undertakings outside South 
Africa. The result of this policy is now showing itself, inasmuch as the present 
depreciation of South African interests is more than counterbalanced by the 
impr ¢ in their in elsewhere. On the Welgedacht Farm the work 
of equipping the colliery with a modern plant and connecting it by rail with the 
mines of the Rand is being pushed ahead, and the coal will be onthe market early 
jn 1907. The amount ofcoal onthe Welgedacht Farm is estimated by the engineers 
at over 15,000,000 tons, and the quality has been reported on as excellent. The 
directors look forward, therefore, with confid to the Welgedacht Company pro- 
viding, as acoal proposition, a good return on its very modest issued capital of 
£104,500, izrespective of the value of the 1,240 gold claims belonging to the Com- 
pany, the development of which can be proceeded with later on, when conditions 
are more favourable. While they are well satisfied with their investment in the 
Welgedacht, the mining luek has not been so good with respect to the participation 
in the New South Rand Company. Here, as explained before, they are playing 
for a big prize, and were so far justified in their venture that the drill did indeed 
‘strike what the engineers consider to be the Rand formation, at a depth of 
5,300 feet. The drilling operations were carried on to a depth of about 6,300 feet, 
the drill being then in gold-bearing quartzites with pebbles of low valueg 
bot as the drill was getting beyond the depth of practical mining work it wa; stopped. 
Asto their interest in the M bique Company. Apart from the potential value 
of the territory of this Company, it already pays its way in Africa, owing to the 
receipts from the Beira Customs and other sources of revenue. The territory is 
governed by a well-equipped administration and expert staff, and there are favour- 
able accounts as to the development of rubber, cotton, sugar, &c., all over the 
territory, some of these products now being exported in increasing quantities. The 
mining district on the higher western bouodary of the territory has hardly yet been 

; but since the publication of the Company's mining regulations in English 

‘there are signs that the prospectors of smal! mill propositions over the border in the 
British South Africa Company's territory are spreading into the Mozambique 
territory, where circumstances are very favourable and all facilities are given. The 
directors think that the recent development of the Mozambique Company, with 
its moderate capital issue of £906,000, has m such that when there is a 
genewal of interest in South African ventures they will soon feel the 
“benefit of the solid development which is now being made in the territory. 
He then referred to another of the investments which they have been at great pains 
to improve, and that is their interest, through the International Ethiopian Frost 
Company, in the Ethiopian Railway. This line starts from the French port of 
Djibouti, and is now open as far as Diré Daouah, a station adjacent ‘to the com- 
mercial centre of Harrar. The extension of the line to Addis Abeba has been 
retarded by the negotiations which have been going on between the Emperor 
Menelik and the Governments of France, Italy, and Great Britain. The r- 
lers have now resulted in a treaty between the Powers named, of which the 
ove Menelik is reported to have formally acknowledged receipt, at the same 
time stipulating that the agreement shall not in any way limit his Sovereign rights. 
.The concession gives all facilities to the railway company to maintain the present 
line and to carry out its continuance to Addis Abeba, by exercising the right to 
collect a toll on all goods going in and out of Abyssinia from the Somaliland coast. 
This apparently obviates the necessity for the French Government to give any 
idy to the Company. e Ethiopian Railway Company possesses 

also the monopoly to build all railways from the Red Sea and Indian 
Ocean, a right of no small importance having regard to the contemplated 
extensions mentioned in the treaty. In Egypt and the Soudan their busi- 
ness all round is proceeding in the most satisfactory way. The New 
oy oe Company's reclamation works, which form one of the features of 
the Nise, have been most carefully and ably carried on under the direction of 
Mr. Beresford. The better Nile flood of this year has further improved the 
amount of land reclaimed and the rentals received therefrom. Land generally in 
and especially town sites in Cairo, have greatly risen in value, and the 

ew Egyptian Company may expect good profits to be realised from their invest- 
ments in this direction, the cost of which is far below the market prices now pre- 
vailing. The New E ian Company is also engaged in such enterprises as the 
Menzaleh Canal and Navigation Company, which will ultimately give direct water- 


* communication between the Nile and the Suez Canal at Port Said. This company 


shows much promise, and seems very lar in Egypt. In other directions the 
New Egyptian Company, through its subsidiary, the Soudan Development 
Company, is running successfully a fleet of steamers at Khartoum, established 
under a Government guarantee, the results from which are increasing 
annually. the Company's = in 
investigating a e irrigation t, with the approval of the Government. 
He then drew attention to their West ! frican interests, and said that the Abosso 
mine has now been brought toa regular dividend-paying stage. During the last 
financial year gold was won from this mine, with a 30-stamp mill, to the value of 
£152,000 from 44,704 tons of ore crushed, giving the very satisfactory profit of 
458,637, or £1 7s. Sd. per ton treated. At the Taquah mine, where the reef is 
wider and richer, still higher results are anticipated. A s5o-stamp mill and cyanide 
plant capable of dealing with about 75,000 tons of ore per annum are now in course 
of erection, and it is expected that crushing operations will commence in March 
next. The ore reserves above No. 3 level in the mine assay over 23 dwt. per ton ; 
below that level they are still higher. Of their interest in the mining business in 
New South Wales, which was being developed under the guidance of their con- 
sulting engineers, Messrs. Alex. Hill and Stewart, it is only necessary to say that 
the interests acquired by themselves and their associates, including those of the 
Australian shareholders in the old Conrad Company, were merged in a company 
called the C Stannite Mines, Limited, with an issued capital of £375,000. 
The engi s are of opinion that they can maintain a regular profit of some 
£6,000 to £7,000 per month. After referring to the Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph 
Company, which presented an investment and a speculation of an exceptional 
character, the Chairman moved the adoption of report and accounts. _ 

Baron de la Chevrelitre seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 

The Chairman then proposed that Baron de la Chevrelitre, who retired by rota- 
tion, be re-elected. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Chesterfield, P.C., seconded the motion, which was 


una: 
The Chairman stated that the dividend warrants would be posted on 


Tuesday. 

Mr. ) proposed the re-election of Messrs. Cooper Brothers & Co. as 
auditors. 

Mr. Stracey Clitherow seconded the motion, which was passed. : 

Mr. Pasteur having proposed a vote of thanks to the Chairman and directors for 
their very able conduct ot the business, remarked that the Chairman had made a 
most satisfactory statement regarding the way in which the affairs of the Company 
were administered. Notwithstanding the set-backs which had been experienced in 
the Transvaal and South Africa, the directors had managed to declare a dividend, 


and he the affairs of the Company would continue to be administered as 
hoped pany 


The 9 was given with enthusiasm, and the Chairman then briefly acknowledged” 
the compliment, which terminated the proceedings. 


THE GLENCAIRN MAIN REEF GOLD MINING 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a DIVIDEND of five cent. (5 per 
cent.) has been declared, payable to all shareholders registered at the 31st Decem- 

jays inclusive. e Dividen arrants ted 
and Johannesburg share registers have been agrest. 


By Order, 
JOHANNESBURG CONSOLIDATED INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
LIMITED, London A: nO 
Ss. NEY, Secr 
ro and 11 Austinfriars, London, E.C., 
17th December, 1626. 


NEW PRIMROSE GOLD MINING COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a DIVIDEND of twenty-five per cent. 
(25 per cent.) has been declared for the half-year ending 31st December, 1906, also 
a BONUS of twenty-five 24 cent. oipe cent.), both payable to all shareholders 
registered at 31st cember, 1906. e Transfer s will be closed from the 
rst to 8th January, 1907, both days inclusive. The dividend warrants will be posted 
as soon as the London and Johannesburg share registers have been agreed. 


By Order, 
JOHANNESBURG CONSOLIDATED INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
LIMITED, London Agents. 


T. HONEY, Secretary. 
10 and 11 Austinfriars, London, E.C., 
17th December, 1906. 


THE NEW RIETFONTEIN ESTATE GOLD 
MINES, LIMITED. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a DIVIDEND of fifteen per cent. (15 
per cent.) has been declared for the half-year ending 31st December, 1906, payable 
to all shareholders registered at that date. The Transfer Books will be closed from 
the rst to the 8th January, Pan som Saye inclusive. The Divid will 
be — as soon as the nm and Johannesburg share registers have been 
agreed. 


By Order, 
JOHANNESBURG CONSOLIDATED INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
LIMITED, London 
HOS. HONEY, Secretary. 


1o and 11 Austinfriars, London, E.C. 
17th December, 1906. 


a 


THE WITWATERSRAND GOLD MINING 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a DIVIDEND of fifteen per cent. 
(15 per cent.) has been declared for the a ending 31st December, 1906, 
payable to all shareholders registered at that date. The Transfer Books be 
closed from the 1st to the 8th January, 1907, both days inclusive. The Dividend 
warrants will be d as soon as the London and Johannesburg share registers 
have been agreed. 


By Order, 
JOHANNESBURG CONSOLIDATED INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
LIMITED, London Agents. 
mrs. THOS. HONEY, Secretary. 
« toand rr Austinfriars, London, E.C., 
17th December, 1906. 


THE IMPERIAL AND 


ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW 
" AND ORIENTAL AND COLONIAL RECORD. 


(Founded January 1886.) 


THIRD SERIES. JANUARY 1907. Vol. XXIII. No. 45. 


Contents. 
ASIA. 
Proressor A, Vampéry: “ Pan-Islamism and the Sultan of Turkey.” 
Naoroz M. Parveszz: “ Indo-British Trade with Persia.” 
Str Rover Letuerivce, K.C.1.E. : ** The Mysore State : a Model of Indian 
Administration.” 
Morison : ‘* The Association of Indians with the Government of 


GENERAL J. F. Fiscuer, R.E.: ‘‘ The Indian Budget Debate for 1906.” 
AFRICA. 
L. M. Ritcu: “The Burden of the British Indian in South Africa.” 
COLONIES. 
A. G. Wise: “‘The Withdrawal of St. Helena’s Garrison.” Views of 
Eminent Experts. 
ORIENTALIA. 
Proressor L. Mitts, D.D.: ‘‘Exilic Jewish Eschatology: In How Far 
was it Zoroastrian ?” 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION. 
CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND NEWS: 
“* Akbar’s Chapel.”—‘‘ Opium as an Antidote to Malaria and Dysentery.”— 
‘* Indian Criminal Law and Prison System.”—‘ The Salt Tax in India.""— 
““Mohammedan Deputation to the Viceroy of India, and his Reply.” — 
“‘ The Federated Malay States.”—‘‘ Ceylon : Present Condition.”—‘* The 
Uganda Protectorate.”—‘* Congo State Correspondence : The Archbi 
of Canterbury and Mr. Morel.”—‘‘ Statement of Facts and Explanations. 
—‘* Leprosy and Fish-eating.”—‘‘ Salt Duty.”—“‘ British Malaya: Sir F. 
Swettenham’s Work.” 
REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 
Climatological Atlas of India—Variétés Seles: No. 25, La Politesse 
Chinoise—Lectures on Tropical Diseases.—The Golden Threshold.— 
British Malaya.— Personal and Literary Letters of Robert, First Earl of 
Lytton.—The Todas.—Pagan Races of the Malay Peninsula.—The Ros 
Garden of Sa’di. — Li-y Seen in Japan.—A Literary History of Pers 
from Firdawsi to Sa’di, &c. 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS in Asia, Africa, and the Colonies. 


PUBLISHERS: ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, WOKING. 
5s. net. Number of pages, 224. [Ad rights reserved. 


Publisher and Bookseller 


A Week’s Review of the Book Trade. 
Price 1id. Post free 2d. 


37 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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ARCHIBALD 


CONSTABLE & CO.’S LIST. 


THE CHURCH IN FRANCE 


J. E. C. BODLEY, 
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